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hope, peace, 
justice, courage, 


little child big world 

was inspired by atrip 
Sue and Dwight tookin 2007 to 
Ethiopia, Uganda, and Malawi. 


The songs reflect their 
experiences visiting small 
villages and meeting courageous, 
resilient people. 


little child big world 
sueanddwight 


now available at 
www. sueanddwight.com 
CDBaby and iTunes 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered, He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from 
the Alberta Foundation for the Arts and 
the Government of Canada through the 
Publications Assistance Program and the 
Canada Magazine Fund toward our mailing, 
editorial and production costs. 


Canada Council Conseil des Arts 
cl for the Arts du Canada 


Canada 
as “ Foundation 


for the Arts 


editorial 


The Canadian Folk Music Awards just came of age. 

This opinion, of course, is totally biased. I have 
sat on the board of the CFMAs for almost seven 
years and only recently stepped down to ensure 
minority interest music achieves global domina- 
tion. Still, 'm going to share a few observations. 

By my reckoning, this year’s gala featured some 
of the awards’ most consistently feel good live 
performances to date. While offering fewer musi- 
cal guests, those that did play enjoyed longer sets 
than in the past. More to the point, the perfor- 
mances featured a much-needed shot of youthful 
exuberance courtesy of fiddler April Verch, blue- 
grass ensemble Yonder Hill and the ubiquitous, 
banjo-based, solo songwriter Old Man Luedecke. 

CBC Radio’s Shelagh Rogers and La Bottine 
Souriante’s Benoit Borque again proved natural hosts 
for this event, the warm, wonderful pair that they are. 

And then there was the venue itself —the 
Dominion Chalmers United Church, a building 
of immeasurable character, so inherently suited 
for folk music performance. Give me rooms with 
personality any day over the practical but often 
sterile atmosphere of concert halls. Ironically, the 
Dominion wasn’t the first choice. A strike by pub- 
lic service employees at the Canadian Museum 
of Civilization in Gatineau meant a shift across 
the river to Ottawa. The fact that the organizers 
pulled this off with less than four weeks’ notice 
speaks volumes about their dogged determination. 

For the first time, extended merriment included a 
nominees showcase at the National Arts Centre. A 
success from both an artistic and attendance stand- 
point, it,added more of a festival atmosphere to the 
weekend's festivities. As did the packed, after-gala 
welcome-and-celebration held by the Manitoba 
music industry in an appropriately sweaty pub on 
boho Bank Street. Winnipeg plays host in 2010. 

The CFMAs still take their lumps, though, the 
latest event no exception. The annual electronic 
vitriol largely bemoaned the competitive nature 
of judging all categories. Yet every musician or 
songwriter offering a performance or recording 
for public consumption voluntarily solicits judg- 
ment. And music fans reciprocate by voting to 
withhold or invest their financial and moral sup- 
port. CFMA judges, selected for their impartiality 
and integrity, are just a natural extension of that 
process. And while I’ve occasionally opined, 
“how in the #&$%! could they possibly vote for 
that!” I'll defend their ability to make unbiased 
selections in any national forum. 

Ultimately, the publicity generated by the CFMAs 
ended up in almost every major newspaper in the 
country at the dog end of November. And that, dear 
reader, is a remarkable thing. On, then, to Winnipeg. 


— Roddy Campbell 
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40 . . .The Gertrudes eclectic combination of 
instruments, coupled with a no-holds-barred 
approach to roots music, produced Hard 
Water — one of the most vital recordings to 
come out of Canada this year. While their 
ranks may sometimes reach Biblical propor- 
tions, they will have it no other way. 


06... .Charts 
08... .News 
13... .Swansongs 
Ta aes U-22 


16... .Win Blue Rodeo CDs 
24....The Big Buzz 

26... .Les Poules a Colin 
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31....Kate Reid 

33 . . . .Old-Time Music Revival 
34... .Brenna MacCrimmon 
36... .Danny Schmidt 

37... .Tegan and Sara 

48 ... .Record Reviews 
60... .Live 

62... .Le Quartier Frangais 
66... .The Opinion Page 
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“I’d always do things I wanted to do even if it 
scared me. What’s the worst can happen—are they 
gonna kill me? And if they kill me, are they gonna 
cook me and eat me? Hell, I’m just a person trying 
to live my life.” — Dolly Parton 


“We found this trumpet player on the side of the 
road. And it just kind of took off from there. . .OK, 
we actually found him in an abandoned warehouse 
down by the water, if you want to get specific.” 

— Annie Clifford of The Gertrudes 


“I'd like to become famous, if for no other rea- 
son than to get to meet Billy Connolly one day. I 
adore that man.” — Alejandra Ribera 


sheet music 


61. . . The Puddler’s Tale — By Stan Rogers 


65. . . Two traditional Quebec fiddle tunes: 
Quadrille d’André Savoie (2e Partie and 6é 
Partie) — Arranged by Pascal Gemme 


nd Anne Daviegy 
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kate reid’s| 
top 10 


Tracy Chapman 
Matters of the Heart (Eiectra) 


Bruce Cockburn 
Waiting for a Miracle (True North) 


Ani DiFranco 
Out of Range (Righteous Babe Records) 


Bob Dylan 
Desire (Columbia) 


Ferron Le Chloé Sainte-Marie 
Driver (Earthbeat Records) Nitshisseniten E Tshissenitamin (Gsi Musique) 
Heartbreak Hill 2 Elisapie Isaac 
Heartbreak Hill (independent) There Will Be Stars (Nunavik) 
Indigo Girls sh Harry Manx 
Nomads, Indians, Saints (Epic) Bread And Buddha (Dog My Cat) 
Penny Lang 4. Various Artists 
Ain't Life Sweet (She-Wolf Records) A Tribute To The Music Of The Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 
Joni Mitchel 5. Tinariwen 
Blue (Reprise) Imidiwan: Companions (Outside) 
Wyrd Sisters 6. Bet.e 
Inside the Dreaming (Independent) b.coming (Universal) 
This is Kate Reid’s all-time 10 favourite folk and roots albums listed in te 
alphabetical order. Please see our feature on Kate on page 31. 7. Pacifika 
Asuncion (Six Degrees) 
8. Ramblin’ Jack Elliott 
A Stranger Here (Red House) 
9. Zachary Richard 
Last Kiss (Artist Garage) 
10. Bette & Wallet 


Voici ¢ Independent) 


Compiled from August, September and October sales at Sillons, 1149 
Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


he Maria Muldaur 
Maria Muldaur & Her Garden of Joy (stony Plain) 
2: Madagascar Slim 
Good Life Good Living (Madagascar Slim) 
3. Willie Nelson 
American Classic (Biue Note) 
4. Various Artists 
A Tribute To The Music Of The Mississippi Sheiks (Black Ken) 
3) Amelia Curran 
Hunter, Hunter (six Shooter) 
1. Amelia Curran 6. Bela Fleck 
Hunter, Hunter (six Shooter) Throw Down Your Heart (Rounder) 
The Once Tf The Wailin’ Jennys 
The Once (independent Live At The Mauch Chunk Opera House (Outside) 
% The Dardanelles 8. Lyle Lovett 
i, ae The Dardanelles (Independent) Natural Forces (Lost Highway) 
: a: dee Mopsece 9. Leonard Cohen 
NEWS, MUSIC. SHOWS LMR Se Live In London (Columbia) 
AND MORE AT 5. Amelia Curran 10. Gant Baia 


War Brides (Six Shooter) Cotton (Music Road) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at Freds 
Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John's, NL, A1C 1G5 


THENAVIGATORS.COM 
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Based on album sales for August, September and October at 
Groundfloor Music, 13 Quebec Street, Guelph, Ontario, N1H 2T1 


highlife 


top 10 


1. Steve Earle 
Townes (New West) 
2: Buika 
El Ultimo (Club 1906) 
3. Oumou Sangare 
Seya (Nonesuch) 
4. Iron & Wine 
Around the Well (sub Pop) 
sys Nickodemus 
Sun People (esi) 
6. Levon Helm 
Electric Dirt (em 
1 Dan Mangan 
Nice, Nice, Very Nice (Fum) 
8. Various Artists 
Rocksteady (Moll Selekta) 
9. Monsters Of Folk 
Monsters Of Folk (Warmers) 
10. Various Artists 


One Dub (interchitl) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at Highlife 


Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


itunes canada 


world music top 5 


itt Rupa and the April Fishes 
Este Mundo (Cumbancha) 
2. Jesse Cook 
The Rumba Foundation (Koch) 
Fs Tinariwen 
Imidiwan: Companions (Outside) 
4. Loreena McKennitt 
The Visit (Quinlan Road) 
5: Bela Fleck 
Throw Down Your Heart: Tales from the Acoustic Planet Vol. 3 (Rounder) 
Based on world and folk album sales at iTunes Canada 
October 15 -22 


As Corb Lund 
Losin’ Lately Gambler (New West) 
2 Cornershop 
Judy Sucks A Lemon For Breakfast (independent) 
3. Peter Mulvey 
Letters From A Flying Machine (Signature Sounds) 
megatunes [igure 
A Tribute To The Music Of The Mississippi Sheiks (Block Hen) 
top 1 0 5. Amy Millan 
Masters Of The Burial (Arts & Crafts) 
1. Corb Lund 6. Amelia Curran 
Losin’ Lately Gambler (New West) Hunter, Hunter (six Shooter) 
2: Tom Russell The Chris Velan 
Blood And Candle Smoke (Shout Factory) Solidago (NewSong) 
3 Steve Earle 8. Harry Manx 


Townes (New West) 


Bread And Buddha (Dog My Cat) 


4. Rosanne Cash 9. Karla Anderson 
The List (2m) Brand New Day (independent) 
5. Lee Harvey Osmond 10. Sam Baker 
A Quiet Evil (Latent) Cotton (Music Road) 
6. John Wort Hannam 11. Imogen Heap 
Queen’s Hotel (Black Hen) Ellipse (Rca) 
fe Depedro 12. The Wheat Pool 
Depedro (Nat Geo) Hauntario (Shameless) 
8. Maria Muldaur 13. Justin Adams & Juldeh Camara 
Good Time Music For Hard Times (Stony Plain) Tell No Lies (Real World) 
9. Kieran Kane 14. Wilco 
Somewhere Beyond The Roses (Dead Reckoning) Wilco (The Album) (Nonesuch) 
10. Tinariwen 15. Trevor Tchir 
Imidiwan: Companions (Outside) Sky Locked Land (independent) 
Based on album sales for August, September and October at iega 1 6. Joe Louis Walker 


tunes, 10355 Whyte Avenue, Edmonton, AB, T6E 1Z9 


Between A Rock And The Blues (stony Plain) 


soundscapes 


top 10 


17. Mark Knopfler 
Get Lucky (Mercury/Universal) 
18. John Wort Hannam 
Queen’s Hotel (Black Hen) 
19. Cara Dillon 
Hill Of Thieves (Charcoal) 
20. Tom Russell 


Blood And Candle Smoke (shout Factory) 


Based on the mc 
radio —- www.ckua.ore 


ed folk, roots and world music dics on ckuz 
throughout August, September and October. 


i: Various Artists 
Friends In Bellwoods (Out Of This Spark) 
2 Timber Timbre 
Timber Timbre (Arts & Crafts) 
sf Rural Alberta Advantage 
Hometowns (Universal) 
4. Wooden Sky 
If | Don’t Come Home You'll Know I’m Gone (Universal) 
5. Wilco 
Wilco (The Album) (Nonesuch) 
6. Ohbijou 
Beacons (Last Gang) 
Tf Monsters Of Folk 


Monsters Of Folk (Warners) 


8. Tinariwen 
Imidiwan: Companions (Outside) 


9. Jim O’Rourke 
The Visitor (Drag City) 

10. Joel Plaskett 
Three (Universal) 


Based on album sal 


onto, On, M6G 1B3. 


es for August, September and October at Sound 
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Auspicious 19-year-old Toronto singer- 
songwriter Taylor Mitchell died tragically 
Oct. 28 as a result of injuries sustained 
during an attack by two coyotes in Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park. The di- 
minutive Taylor, a seasoned naturalist, had 
been hiking alone on the Skyline Trail the 
previous afterrnoon, when the attack took 
place. Alerted by her screams, other hikers 
came to her rescue and raised the alarm. 
She was taken to the Sacred Heart Hospital 
in Cheticamp, then airlifted in critical 
condition to the QEII Hospital in Halifax, 
where she died from her wounds. 

“She loved the woods and had a deep affin- 
ity for their beauty and serenity,” said Lisa 
Weitz, Mitchell’s publicist. “Words can’t 
begin to express the sadness and tragedy of 
losing such a sweet, compassionate, vibrant, 
and phenomenally talented young woman.” 

Mitchell was on her first tour of the 
Maritimes in support of her debut album, 
For Your Consideration. She performed in 
Lucasville, NS, Oct. 25 and then took time 
out to go hiking before a scheduled perfor- 
mance Oct. 28 in Sydney, NS. 

For Your Consideration earned Mitchell a 
Canadian Folk Music Award nomination in 
the Young Performer of the Year category. It 
was reviewed in Penguin Eggs No. 42. 

‘Mitchell possess the skill and craftsman- 
ship of one of the greatest songwriters of all 
time, Joni Mitchell,” wrote reviewer Shan- 
non-Webb Campbell. 
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In the days following Mitchell’s death, 
tributes poured in from across the country 
to MaplePost, the online Canadian message 
board. Tom Power, host of CBC Radio’s 
Deep Roots, said of Mitchell: “There was 
an earnestness and an honesty in her song- 
writing that really communicated to me.... 
She was on the way to making the record 
that will define her as a songwriter.” 

The Mitchell family has set up a memorial 
fund in Taylor’s name. While it hasn’t yet 
been decided how the fund will be used, do- 
nations can be made at www.taylormitchell.ca 

a ae & 

Holger Petersen celebrated a landmark 
40 years as host of CKUA Radio’s Natch’l 
Blues—Canada’s longest-running blues 
show—at a sold-out fundraising gala dinner 
in Edmonton, AB, Nov. 8. 

The affable Petersen launched his career 
as a broadcaster as a 19-year-old student at- 
tending NAIT in Edmonton in 1969. Initially 
a 45-minute program, Natch’! Blues now 
runs on the community-supported station ev- 
ery Saturday from 3 to 5 p.m. MST, and can 
be heard on the Internet at www.ckua.org. 

Petersen’s lifetime infatuation with 
the blues led him to launch Stony Plain 
Records in 1976, a label with a roster that 
now includes Duke Robillard, Joe Louis 
Walker and Maria Muldaur. Indeed, 
the likes of Walker and Donnie Walsh 
of Downchild Blues Band performed at 
the CKUA fundraiser held at the Cook 


County Saloon. Hosted by Toronto publicist 
Richard Flohil, the event included Ed- 
monton Mayor Stephen Mandel present- 


ing Petersen with a congratulatory plaque 
and video tributes from the likes of Steve 
Earle, Loudon Wainwright III, Magic 
Slim and Lynn Miles. 

Petersen’s contribution to Canadian arts 
and culture earned him an honorary doctor- 
ate from Athabasca University in 2002 and 
the Order of Canada in 2003. 

He has also hosted CBC Radio’s Saturday 
Night Blues for the past 23 years. It runs na- 
tionally Saturdays at 6 p.m. on CBC Radio 
Two and at 9 p.m. on CBC Radio One. 

#o 

Hallelujah, a new Leonard Cohen 
biography by British journalist Tim Foot- 
man, is set for release Dec. 1. Footman 
was educated at Appleby College, Oakville, 
ON, and is the author of Welcome To the 
Machine: OK Computer and the Death of 
the Classic Album (2007). 

Hallelujah will include new interviews 
with key Cohen associates and will cover 
his years growing up in Quebec in a middle 
class Jewish family, through a decade as 
a budding poet and author—following 
the publication of his first collection in 
1956 —his relocation to New York City 
and entry into the world of folk and rock 
at the age of 37, and his successful career 
as a singer-songwriter. The story continues 
through the Cohen revival and the wholly 


unexpected position in which he found 
himself in December 2008 when two cover 
versions of the song with which this biogra- 
phy shares its title competed for the coveted 
U.K. Christmas number one single. 

& ce & 

Bluegrass pioneer Ralph Stanley has 
published his autobiography, Man of Con- 
stant Sorrow: My Life and Times. Released 
in October by Penguin Books and co-writ- 
ten with music journalist Eddie Dean, it 
chronicles, in Stanley’s own distinctive 
voice, his rise from poverty and a broken 
home in rural Virginia to his musical pair- 
ing with his older brother, Carter, and 
the creation of the trailblazing Stanley 
Brothers sound to his career culmination 
as a multiple Grammy winner and member 
of the Grand Ole Opry. Ralph Stanley 
continues to tour with his band, the Clinch 
Mountain Boys. 

@ st 

To celebrate its 50th anniversary, the sto- 
ried Mariposa Folk Festival has provided an 
advanced peek at its Sunday evening lineup 
for 2010. The organizers are celebrating 
this milestone with a special presentation of 
artists who have been integral to Mariposa’s 
history. They include Ian Tyson and Sylvia 
Tyson (who appeared at the first festival in 
1961) and Murray McLauchlan. 

Mariposa Folk Festival will take place 
July 9-11, 2010, at Tudhope Park in Orillia, 
ON. Weekend passes are now on sale at 
www.mariposafolk.com. 

a o: & 

The British Library has made its vast 
archive of world and traditional music 
available free at http://sounds.bl.uk/ The ar- 
chives amount to nearly 28,000 recordings, 
which date back more than 100 years, the 


earliest being wax cylinders on which Brit- 


ish anthropologist Alfred Cort Haddon 
recorded Aboriginal singing on the Torres 
Strait islands off Australia in 1898. They 
also include the little-heard Decca West 
African yellow label recordings, recorded 
between 1948 and 1961, which include 
calypso from Sierra Leone, quickstep from 
Ghana and the not-easily-categorizable Ma 
Felreh and her Susu Jolly Group, possibly 
from Togo, performing Kingsway Bairie. 
And for the more adventurous there is a 
recording of the Assamese woodworm as 
it chews away at a window frame at 4 a.m. 
with crickets chirruping in the background. 
Winners of the folk and roots categories 
at the Western Canadian Music Awards 
held Sept. 17-20 in Brandon, MB, include 
Romi Mayes, who won both Roots Solo 
Recording and Songwriter of the Year on 
the strength of her album Achin In Yer 
Bones. Roots Duo/Group Recording of the 
Year went to The Deep Dark Woods for 
Winter Hours. Big Dave McLean picked 
up the Blues Recording of the Year honours 
for Acoustic Blues: Got ’Em from the Bot- 
tom. Steve Dawson earned the Instrumental 
Recording of the Year award for Telescope. 
The major winners at the 20th annual In- 
ternational Bluegrass Music Awards held at 


the historic Ryman Auditorium in Nashville, 


TN, Oct. 1 included: Dailey & Vincent 
(Entertainers and Vocal Group of the Year); 


Dan Tyminski (Male Vocalist and Album of 


the Year—Wheels); Dale Ann Bradley (Fe- 
male Vocalist of the Year); Danny Paisley 
& the Southern Grass (Song of the Year 
— Don't Throw Mamma’s Flowers Away); 
Michael Cleveland & Flamekeeper (In- 
strumental Group of the Year). 

m i: & 


Romi Mayes 


News — 


Jay Farrar follows in the artistic foot- 
steps of his former colleague, Jeff Tweedy, 
by setting Woody Guthrie’s unpublished 
lyrics to music. The untitled album, 
recorded in New York last March, has no 
release date as yet. 

Encouraged by Guthrie’s daughter, Nora, 
Billy Bragg and Tweedy’s Wilco began 
putting original music to Guthrie’s lyrics 
with two Mermaid Avenue recordings 
made in 1998 and 2000. The Klezmatics 
have since continued this formula with two 
albums in 2006: Happy Joyous Hanukkah 
and Wonder Wheel. And Jonatha Brooke 
made The Works last year. 

Tweedy and Farrar founded the acclaimed 
alt-country combo Uncle Tupelo. They 
split acrimoniously. Farrar formed Son 
Volt but just released One Fast Move or 
I’m Gone, an album with lyrics based on 
the prose from Jack Kerouac’s 1962 novel 
Big Sur with Death Cab for Cutie’s Ben 
Gibbard. 

% af 

The Ottawa Folk Music Festival’s artistic 
director, Chris White, resigned Oct. 16. 
White co-founded the festival in 1994 and 
was artistic director until his resignation. 

“Sixteen years! I had a good run,” said 
White. “But the board and I had different 
views about how to proceed. When you are 
dealing with a volunteer board of directors 
it’s inevitable that theyll eventually want 
to do things their way. I wanted to do more 
year-round activities and they disagreed. 
But I wish them all the very best.” 

“Restructuring the management of the 
Ottawa festival has been a priority for 
the festival’s board of directors,” board 
president Lynne Haggarty told the Ottawa 
Citizen. “There were plans to change the 


nature of White’s employment. 


Jay Farrar | 
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Now in their fifth year, the Canadian Folk 
Music Awards were held in the Dominion 
Chalmers United Church in Ottawa, Nov 21. 
Mutiple winners included Joel Plaskett and 
Chris McKhool who both picked up two 
awards each. The complete list of win- 

ners include: Traditional Album Of The 
Year: James Hill and Anne Davison, True 
Loe Don’t Weep. Contemporary Album Of 
The Year: Joel Plaskett, Three. Traditional 
Singer Of The Year: Colette Cheverie, 
Hours Before Dawn. Contemporary Singer 
Of The Year: Jim Byrnes, My Walking Stick. 
Instrumental Solo Artist Of The Year: Tony 
McManus, The Maker’s Mark. Instrumental 
Group Of The Year: Sultans Of String, Yalla 
Yalla! Vocal Group Of The Year: Madison 
Violet, No Fool For Trying. Ensemble Of — 
The Year: The Deep Dark Woods, Winter 
Hours. Solo Artist Of The Year: Catherine 
MacLellan, Water In The Ground. English 
Songwriter Of The Year: Susan Crowe, 
Greytown. French Songwriter Of The Year: 


Catherine Durand, Coeurs Migratoires. Ab- 


original Songwriter Of The Year: Don Am- 
ero, Deepening. World Solo Artist Of The 
Year: Karim Saada, La Danse De L’Exile. 
World Group Of The Year: Jayme Stone & 
‘Mansa Sissoko, Africa To Appalachia. New 
Emerging Artist Of The Year: The Good 
Lovelies, The Good Lovelies. Producer Of 
The Year: Joel Plaskett, Three. Pushing 
The Boundaries: Steve Dawson, Telescope. 
Young Performer Of The Year: Ariana Gil- 
lis, Ariana Gillis. Children’s Album Of The 
Year: Chris McKhool, FiddleFire! 
‘All photos were taken by CFMA vol- 
unteer Thom Fountain. Clockwise from 


left to right: The Good Lovelies, Old Man 
Leudecke, Les Charbonniers de |’Enfer, 
Valdy, Yonder Hill and April Verch. 
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Matt Masters 


“Chris is leaving us with a festival that is 
artistically credible, recognized, respected 
and established,” said Haggarty, expressing 
the board’s appreciation for his work. 

Local singer-songwriter Ana Miura takes 
over as the festival’s interim director of 
planning and operations. Her contract is for 
three months, but may be extended. The 
festival made a financial surplus in 2009, 
the first since 2003 

Under White’s guidance, Ottawa received 
a 2008 North American Folk Alliance 
nomination for Best Folk Festival. 
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Calgary singer-songwriter Matt Masters 
is currently writing the score for the film 
Western Confidential. Shot in Longview, 
AB, and directed by Dave Lawrence, it 
stars Paul Spence—both of whom gained 
recognition for their first movie, FUBAR. 
Masters plays a musician in the film. 

Clearly a busy chap, he received the Telus 
Art Award for Innovation in the Arts at 


the Sept. 21 Mayor’s Awards in Calgary. 
He will perform his western folk musical 
Don Coyote at One Yellow Rabbit’s High 
Performance Rodeo in Calgary on Jan. 23. 
Masters returns to the Middle East for the 
second time in under a year to perform at 
the University of Calgary-Qatar in Febru- 
ary, having played at the Canadian Em- 
bassy in Ankara, Turkey, on Canada Day. 
& a & 

For what must be considered one of the 
pre-eminent promotions in folk music 
in recent years, Reveal and Navigator 
Records—two of the U.K.’s leading folk/ 
roots labels —combined their resources to 
provide the quality, national daily news- 
paper, The Independent, with 30 tracks for 
its readers to download for free. The artists 


featured include Bellowhead, Spiers and 
Boden, Lau, Heidi Talbot and John Mc- 
Cusker. The tracks were made available 
Noy. 13 and will remain so for 28 days 
at http://www.independent.co.uk/arts-en- 
tertainment/music/features/navigator--re- 
veal-records-mixtape-giveaway-1819588. 
html. BerLen Music, publisher of printed 
and digital sheet music and songbooks, has 
announced its upcoming releases for 2010, 
which include an anthology of songs coy- 
ered by folk singer Eileen McGann. Jack 
Cooper, BerLen’s founder, is currently 
acquiring the technology to produce and 
distribute interactive digital sheet music. 
For more information, contact Cooper at 
info@berlenmusic.com 

& c & 

Plans are underway to restore the home of 
seminal bluesman Robert Johnson. Johnson 
was born in 1911 in a house built by his 
stepfather, Charles Dodds, a furniture maker 
and a prosperous landowner in Hazlehurst, 
MI. While the 1 ,500-square-foot building 
has now fallen into disrepair, local officials 
in Copiah County, aim to turn it into a tourist 
attraction. The county owns the home and 
plans to raise $250,000 to restore it. 

oe 

Bob LeDrew of Ottawa’s BobCat House 
Concerts has started Translucid Commu- 
nications, a consulting company that will 
focus on publicity for musicians. 

“I’ve seen musicians struggling with how 


to deal with things like social networking, 


Tama DJ — lam what I play 


Bev Lamb has hosted Touchstone 


on campus community radio station 
CKDU 88.1 FM, broadcast from Dal- 
housie University in Halifax, NS, since 


1985. Lamb plays mainly music from 
North America, the U.K. and Ireland 
and bases his program around singer- 


songwriters, traditional folk song, 
acoustic blues and storytelling. Visiting 
and local guests pop by for interviews 
and he also publicizes regional folk 
events. Past guests include the likes of 
David Francey, Connie Kaldor and Dan 
McKinnon. 

Lamb came to Canada in 1966 from 
England and celebrates 25 years of 
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blogging, podcasting, etc. I think there are 
things I can do to help out,” said LeDrew 
For more information, visit http://translu- 
cid.ca. 

ee ie 

Social activist and folksinger Janet 
Bates overcame long odds to record her 
latest album, The Little Spinner. Raised 
in Williams Lake, BC, but now settled in 
Bandon, OR, Bates was diagnosed with ad- 
vanced endometrial cancer about a year ago 
and underwent surgery, chemotherapy, and 
radiation. Throughout her treatments, she 
continued to write and record and also kept 
an online blog to share her medical story 
with others having similar experiences. She 
can be reached at jankenb@gmail.com 

@ a 

Greenpeace Canada has released an ex- 
clusive two-disc live recording, Amchitka, 
featuring Joni Mitchell, James Taylor and 
Phil Ochs performing at the Pacific Coli- 
seum in Vancouver, BC, on Oct. 16, 1970. 
That concert raised money to send 11 peace 
activists by a boat, named The Green- 
peace, to the Aleutian island of Amchitka 
to protest U.S. nuclear bomb tests. That 
voyage marks the birth of the international 
organization Greenpeace. 

In 1970 Mitchell was named Top Female 
Performer by the U.K.’s prestigious Melody 
Maker magazine, and 22-year-old Taylor 
had just released his major breakthrough 
LP, Sweet Baby James. 

a <p & 


hosting Touchstone in July 2010. 

Bev Lamb and Jouchstone can be 
heard on CKDU 88.1 FM in Halifax on 
Saturday mornings from 10 a.m. until 


noon, AST, and at www.ckdu.ca. 


Maria Dunn 
The Peddler 


“Dare sample The Peddler’s wares.” - Penguin Eggs 


“She’s assured, strong, and her versatile voice 
carries her songs straight to the head and heart.” 
- Sing Out! 


NOMINEE FOR 
SOLO ARTIST OF THE YEAR 
Canadian Folk Music Awards 2009 


Produced by Shannon Johnson with song 
arrangements by Maria Dunn and 


The McDades. 


Outsrde Music Distribution 
www.outside-music.com (416) 461-0655 


www.mariadunn.com 
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Mercedes Sosa 


Mercedes Sosa 1935-2009 


The voice of Argentina’s “voiceless ones” 
has been silenced. Mercedes Sosa, the most 
renowned Latin American singer of her 
generation, died of cardiac arrest Oct. 4 in 
a Buenos Aires hospital. She was 74, writes 
Roddy Campbell. 

Known as one of the pre-eminent expo- 
nents of nueva cancion (new songbook), 

a movement in Latin American music that 
combines traditional folk music idioms and 
progressive and often politicized lyrics, 
Sosa spent a lifetime championing the rights 
of the underprivileged. Forced into exile 
during the military junta’s brutal Dirty War 
between 1976 and 1983, she lived in Ma- 
drid and Paris before returning to Argentina 
in 1982. 

Haydee Mercedes Sosa was born on July 
9, 1935, in San Miguel de Tucuman in Ar- 
gentina’s Northwest, to a working-class fam- 
ily with French and Amerindian (Quechuan) 
roots. She grew up with a deep appreciation 
for local folk dances, such as the zamba and 
chacarera. At 15, she won a talent contest 
organized by a local radio station. The prize 
included a two-month stint singing on-air, 
which effectively launched her career. She 
recorded her first album, La Voz de la Zafra, 
in 1959; 70 others followed. 

Her repertoire included Argentinian 
tango, Cuban nueva trova, Brazilian bossa 
nova, rock and even liturgical music. She 
collaborated with numerous diverse artists 
such as Luciano Pavarotti, Sting, Nana 
Mouskouri, Joan Baez and Shakira. 

Sosa’s albums received numerous honours 
in the past decade including Latin Gram- 
mys for Best Folk Album for Misa Criolla 
(2000), Acustico (2003) and Corazon Libre 


(2006). Additionally, her song Balderamma 


was featured in the movie Che (2008). 
Mary Travers 1937-2009 


Mary Travers, who with Paul Stookey 
and Peter Yarrow formed the immensely 
popular 1960s folk trio Peter, Paul and 
Mary, died Sept. 16 in Redding, CT, from 
leukemia complications. She was 72, writes 
Roddy Campbell. 

Mary Allin Travers was born Nov. 9, 
1936, in Louisville, KY, but her journalist 
parents moved to Greenwich Village, New 
York City, when she was two years old. 
Coincidently, the Travers moved into the 
same building where Pete Seeger lived. 
At 14, Mary sang on three Seeger albums 
as part of a children’s chorus called the 
Songswappers. And as a teenager she hung 
out at the White Horse Tavern, where the 
Clancy Brothers held court. Encouraged 
by Theodore Bikel and former Weaver 
Fred Helieman, Travers sang in the coffee 
houses around the Village, where she met 
Noel Stookey (who changed his name to 
Paul for alliteration). 

They were introduced to Peter Yarrow 
by folk impresario Albert Grossman, 
who wanted to put together a contempo- 
rary version of The Weavers. Grossman, 
who would later manage the likes of Bob 
Dylan, Odetta, and Ian and Sylvia, hired 
the arranger and producer Milt Okun to 
smooth out the trio’s harmonies. Grossman 
helped sign them to Warner Bros. and their 
self-titled debut album, released in 1962, 
sold more than two million copies. It also 
produced two hit singles, Lemon Tree and If 
I Had a Hammer. The following year, they 


boosted Bob Dylan’s career by making a hit 


Mary Travers 


of his Blowin’ in the Wind and Don’t Think 


Twice It’s Alright. Further hits included 
Puff the Magic Dragon and cover versions 
of Gordon Lightfoot’s For Lovin’ Me and 
John Denver’s Leaving on a Jet Plane. 
While largely considered mainstream folk, 
Peter, Paul and Mary were, however, front 
line anti- Vietnam War and civil rights activ- 
ists, singing at the historic rally in Wash- 
ington, DC, when Martin Luther King 
delivered his “I have a dream” speech. 
Peter, Paul and Mary would eventually 
split in 1971 and pursue solo careers. Travers 
released five albums in the 1970s, none of 
which sold in any significant quantities. The 
trio eventually reunited in 1978 and performed 


intermittently for the next two decades. 
Taylor Mitchell 1990-2009 


“T was born beneath a smoky light...” 

So begins the first line of Don't Know 
How I Got Here, the opening track on 
Taylor Mitchell’s debut CD, For Your Con- 
sideration, writes Annie McDonald-John- 
ston. It was recorded and released in 2008, 
when Taylor was just 18; comprised of 
eight songs, listening to it feels like going 
on a road trip with a good friend. The mu- 
sic flows like a conversation from bluesy 
guitar-driven numbers to sweet alt-country 
ballads; and you get the sense that Taylor 
— kind, compassionate, and wise beyond 
her years — wanted you along for the ride. 

And what a ride it was. A life-long music 
lover, Taylor began studying the arts at an 
early age, beginning with dance lessons and 
going on to major in musical theatre at the 
prestigious Etobicoke School of the Arts. 
Somewhere along the line, classic crooners 
and show tunes took a back seat to the ren- 


egades and adventurers who populated the 
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early folk scene. Taylor picked up a guitar 
and the rest, as they say, is history. 

A poet and a keeper of journals, her 
keen observations of the world around her 
fuelled her songwriting efforts. She began 
working with Michael Johnston when she 
was 15; he became her songwriting coach, 
mentor, collaborator and producer. He also 
introduced Taylor to Suzie Vinnick and 
Lynn Miles, both of whom appear on For 
Your Consideration, along with Justin 
Rutledge and Anne Lindsay. It earned a 
Canadian Folk Music Award nomination. 

Taylor’s death on Oct. 27 came in the 
middle of her first tour of Atlantic Canada. 
She had taken a rare day off to hike the Cabot 
Trail and had nearly completed her walk 
when she was attacked and killed by coyotes. 

For awhile, the sensational nature of her 
passing threatened to overshadow her musical 
legacy. Ultimately, the beauty of her work, 
her tremendous talent, and the palpable joy 
she got out of life are what remain; For Your 
Consideration is a reflection of that, and a 


touchstone for new fans and old friends alike. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other passings 
in brief: Scottish traditional folksinger 
and storyteller William Stanley Rob- 
ertson, 68, died Aug. 2. The nephew of 
renowned singer Jeannie Robertson, 
Stanley’s albums included A Keeper of 
the Lore (1991) and Rum Scum Scoosh! 
(2006). The College Boy, and a DVD of 
his singing, Live at the Blue Lamp, are 
now set for release. 

Sam Hinton, 92, American folksinger 
and master of the diatonic harmonica, 
died Sept. 10. Best known for his songs 
Old Man Atom and Barnyard Song, he 
recorded largely for Folkways and the 
Library of Congress. 

Ramata Diakite, 35, regarded as one 
of the most talented singers from the 
Wassulu region of Mali, died Oct. 30 in 
Burkina Faso. She sang on Taj Mahal’s 
Kulanjan album and won the Tamani 
d’Or (Mali’s top music award) for Best 
Female Artist of the Year in 2006. 

Oakland, CA, harmonica whiz Norton 
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Buffalo, 58, lost his battle with lung and 
brian cancer on Oct. 30. A member of 
The Steve Miller Band for 34 years, Buf- 
falo appeared on more than 180 albums 
including the Grammy-winning Doobie 
Brothers recording Minute by Minute. 

In 1991, Buffalo formed a successful 

duo with slide guitarist Roy Rogers and 
recorded several acclaimed albums for 
Blind Pig. He also appeared in such films 
as Heaven's Gate and The Rose. 

U.S. old-time banjo picker, teacher and 
field recordist Ray Alden died Sept 18, 
aged 67. Alden taught at the likes of The 
Tennessee Banjo Institute and Augusta 
Folk Heritage Institute but was best 
known for his pioneering work recording 
traditional and second-generation Ap- 
palachian banjo and fiddle players. 

Acclaimed Hindustani harmonium player 
Appa Jalgaonkar, 87, died Sept. 16. He 
received the prestigious Sangeet Natak 
Aakademi award in the year 2000 — India’s 
highest honour for performing arts. 


Blind from birth, Geoffrey Gurrumul Yunupingu is a 
powerhouse of musical creativity. Geoffrey, or Gudjuk as 
he is also called, is from the Gumatj nation, his mother 
from the Galpu nation both First Nations peoples from 
North East Arnhemland. His beautiful voice singing the 
songs of his Gumatj country will never leave you. One of 
the most important and beautiful indigenous albums 


ever recorded. 


“Song Of The Year” and “Male Artist Of The Year” 


Deadly Awards 2009 


“Best Independent Release”, “Best World Music Album” 


Aria Awards 2009 


“There is no concession to the contemporary in Yunupingu's 
lyrics, as his songs pay tribute to his ancestors and the land 
in which he is so clearly and deeply rooted. Gurrumul is a 
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gently powerful, haunting gem.” 


Kerry Doole — Exclaim! 


EME Distributed in Canada 


Fish And Bird 

Let’s get one thing straight: Fish and Bird is 
the title of a Tom Waits song. It was lifted by 
Taylor Ashton (songwriter, singer and banjo 
player) and Adam Iredale-Gray (multi-instru- 
mentalist, composer and sometime Gruff and 
Headwater sideman) as a name for their musi- 
cal combo. 

They met when Taylor’s high school band recorded a demo with 
Adam. That progressed to playing together at open mics and on to 
recording Taylor’s original songs. As the recording process evolved 
they solidified into a performing unit, and Fish and Bird were born. 
Their most recent CD, the excellent Left Brain Blues, is making 
waves and garnering attention in the Canadian roots music scene. 

As is so often the case, they have struggled to find words to 
define their sound and describe their music. Adam speaks of their 
approach as “re-contextualizing older ideas and forms of musical- 
ity—a new take on old-time music”, while Taylor opts for “having 
a profound respect for folk music but subjecting it to a little bit of 
abuse along the way”. 

Perhaps the nearest anyone has come is when one of Adam’s 
friends dubbed it “old-time Radiohead”. That seems to perfectly 
capture their mixing together of old-time North American music 
with more contemporary influences. 

Taylor elaborates on this theme: “Adam would be asking me, 
“What? You’ve never heard of the Chieftains?’ Meanwhile I’d be 
telling him he had to listen to Talking Heads!” 

They both come from Victoria, BC, a city whose musical output 
belies its small size. Daniel Lapp, Outlaw Social, The Bills, and 
The Gruff are just a few of the musicians who inspired and helped 
them, nurturing their early development. 

And their music continues to evolve. At first, Taylor would arrive 
at the studio with complete songs and record bed tracks and vocals. 
Adam would then overdubbed his parts and layer and mix, fleshing 
out the sound way beyond Taylor’s expectations. Now they prefer 
a more live, off-the-floor 
Left Brain Blues was 
songwriting has 


approach, which is how 
recorded. Their 


become more 
collaborative. 


The live act has grown 


and, although they'll 
probably always 
play asa duo, 
they have enjoyed 
touring with other 
musicians. Among 
their current crop of 


band mates are Zoe Guigeno 


on upright bass, Ryan Boeur on 
guitar and Ben Kelly on drums. They have also 
toured with former Bills and Outlaw Social bass man Oliver Swain. 
In the next few months they will be playing on a VIA train, doing 
some Ontario dates, lining up summer folk festivals, and working 
towards their next release, If you are lucky enough to catch Fish and 
Bird live, do yourself a favour: don’t ask them which one is which. 


— By Tim Readman 


Shannon Quinn 

For her seventeenth birthday, Shannon Quinn’s 
mom gave her a week-long retreat at a quiet chalet in 
the backwoods of Nova Scotia. The Halifax fiddler 
and her father, Tony, loaded up the family car with 
her fiddle, his guitar, an armload of old music books 
and headed for Irwin Lake to pre-produce her first 
album. 

“We brought out our recording gear and went through these old 
music books for eight hours a day,” recalls Shannon, now 19. 

Poring through the old dog-eared collections, father and daughter 
winnowed hundreds of tunes to 10 gems for the aptly named debut, 
The Irwin Lake Sessions. 

Two years later, Shannon is now one of the most promising young 
traditional musicians in Atlantic Canada. An accomplished Irish 
fiddler, dancer, accordion player and singer, she 


grew up surrounded by music. Her 


father is a fixture on the East 


Coast music scene. And it 
wasn t unusu- al to share 
a tune in the living 


room with renowned 


Celtic guitarist 
Dave Ma- clsaac or 
Denis Ryan, of Ryan’s 
Fancy. 

“There was always 


music around, Shannon Quinn and I learned 


by ear. I picked up a lot of tunes that 
way, but didn’t start play- ing with my dad till I 
was 10. And now we’re still going at it,” says Shannon, who is now 
studying music at Humber College in Toronto. ” 

It didn’t hurt her musical development that her father was co- 
hosting a regional CBC music program, Atlantic Airwaves, with 
fiddler Natalie MacMaster. 

The Irwin Lake Sessions was recorded at a small studio in Dart- 
mouth, NS, run by Scott Ferguson, the longtime drummer for the 
Rankin Family. It’s a lean production that focuses on Shannon’s 
fiddle playing and singing. 

“T wasn’t even intending on singing on the album, but they lured 
me into it. | was very nervous—it’s more nerve-wracking to sing 
for two people in the studio than hundreds in an audience.” 

Shannon is carving out her own musical identity, pulling tunes 
from the Irish canon and performing mostly with her father on 
acoustic guitar. “I try to keep the music very minimalistic. I think 
it makes for a cleaner sound and I love the intimate conversation 
between the guitar and the fiddle.” 

Plans are underway for her next album, which was shelved due to 
her studies. “I have so many ideas stirring in my head. I need to re- 
cord them and make them tangible.” She’s considering a trip out west 
to Big Red Studio in Oregon, run by fiddler Billy Oskay of the Celtic 
fusion band Nightnoise. Oskay is already a fan of the young fiddler. 


It would be a coming home, sort of. “I understand I came into this 
world to the sound of Nightnoise. My mom was listening to them 
when I was born.” 

— By Sandy MacDonald 
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“Blue . Kicking against the grain of And the very nice people at | 
Rodeo | the iPod nation and their single Warner Bros Music Canada have } 
song infatuation, Blue Rodeo very kindly provided us with six i 
have released an ambitious 16- copies. To win one, you need to | 
song, double album that comes in answer the following questions } 
a lavish, fold-out package. Yes! correctly and e-mail your answers to 
Already widely touted as aentowtilt penguineggscompetition@shaw.ca. | 
of a bench-mark recording, ~ Put Blue Rodeo Competition in | 
The Things We Left Behind is a the subject line. And please don’t | 
wonderful, sprawling, but seamless forget to include a postal mailing i 
body of work that stretches from address and a proper contact name | 
their alt.country rocking roots to in order for us to forward your I 
intimate acoustic balladry. disc. Good luck. | 


. Where did Jim Cuddy and Greg Q 2. Name the first Blue Rodeo album 
ad Greg Keelor first meet? the band self-produced. album Bob Wiseman played on? 
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Q 3. What was the last Blue Rodeo 


DAVID GOGO; BOP ENSEMBLE 


co-hostwiththe most. | Between Trains 


David Gogo has been given the honor of Three forces of nature meet in Bop Ensemble, a Canadian 

co-hosting the Maple Blues Awards on super-group featuring folk legends Bill Bourne and 

January 18 at Koerner Hall, Toronto. Wyckham Porteous, along with up-and-coming singer- 
bassist Jasmine “Jas” Ohlhauser. Combining Bourne's grit, 
Porteous’ warmth, and Jas’ energetic devilry, the three 
manage to catch lightning in a bottle. 


..their interpretation is sublime, 
a work of brilliance.” 
— guttersnipenews.com 


Gogo’s latest ablum ‘Different Views’ 
is available everywhere. 
“Canadian blues singer/guitarist David Gogo 


is one explosive package. In possession of a 
fine voice & blessed with immense talent on 


the six strings.” - Maverick hg an NY 
P . 4 
_ iS ~ 


Supporting independent artists since 1999. www.cordovabay.com (G)cordova Bay 
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The Navigators 


The Navigators 


MoM“ one part Celtic rock with equal 
parts of traditional and original 
tunes, stir in two strong voices, a stellar 
whistle player and pour over a driving set 
of bass and drums. Add rum to taste. 

The result is the Navigators, a four- 
piece folk rock band from Newfoundland. 
Founded in 2000, the band is a mainstay at 
festivals and events on the Rock. With their 
recently released CD (playfully entitled Sea 
Miner), they hope to crack the folk music 
market in mainland Canada. 

At the heart of the band lie the distinct 
vocal talents of its two front men, Arthur 
O’Brien and Fred Jorgensen. O’Brien’s ver- 
satile, smooth baritone can deliver a rous- 
ing shanty or furnish the emotion required 
for a gentle ballad. Jorgensen’s singing is 
hard to describe. 

“After every show, someone comes up 
and says to me, ‘My God, that guy has got 
the most unique voice I’ve ever heard’ ,” 
remarks O’Brien about his band mate. 
Jorgensen’s voice evokes late nights, un- 
filtered cigarettes and illicit alcohol. Some 
love it, some don’t know what to make of 
it; everyone agrees that it is one of a kind. 

In addition to having arguably one of the 
most unique voices on the planet, Jor- 
gensen is a superb tin whistle player. With 
O’Brien on fiddle, guitar and banjo, and a 
solid rhythm section consisting of Andrew 
Boulos on bass and backing vocal, and Paul 
Murphy on drums, the Navigators construct 
sturdy, energetic musical arrangements of 


traditional and contemporary songs. 

“We did a lot of pre-production on this 
CD,” says O’Brien. “We stayed at my cous- 
in’s cabin out in Bay Bulls for two weeks. 
Every morning we'd get up, put in a fire and 
work on the music. Some of the songs on 
the CD took years to write, but I wrote two 
songs, Reach the Morning Light and Black 
Oil Miner, during those two weeks.” 

Black Oil Miner is an adaptation of the 
English folk song Black Leg Miner. While 
the original folk song is about scab labour 
in the mines in Northern England, O’Brien 
has reworked the lyrics into an account of 
the life of the offshore oil worker. He is the 
primary songwriter, having composed seven 
of Sea Miner’s 14 tracks. While he writes 
from his heart and his own personal experi- 
ence, the themes are familiar to all New- 
foundlanders: love, loss, the sea and family. 

The band is excited about the release of 
their second CD and has recently signed 
with Bruce Morel, owner of Music Man- 
agement International. They are currently 
planning a summer tour, which should take 
them to festivals in Newfoundland and on 
the mainland. Many Newfoundland groups 
do well on the concert circuit in Canada 
as ex-pats throng to support their own, but 
Arthur O’Brien wants the Navigators to 
appeal to a broader audience. 

“There might be people out there who 
aren't big fans of Newfoundland music. 
Those are the people we want to convince. 
I hope at the end of the day everyone can 
find something to enjoy in our music.” 

— By Jean Hewson 
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Lynne Hanson 


J pity William, the victim of Lynne 
I Hanson’s wrath. So ticked off was 
she that she not only killed the guy off, but 
buried him in the backyard. At least, that’s 
what happens in Willow Tree, the blues- 
based song on Hanson’s 2008 album Eleven 
Months. The song reverses the Pretty Polly 
story by having the woman murder the man. 

“IT was in a bluegrass band and they 
kicked me out after a month,” says the Ot- 
tawa singer-songwriter. “I never found out 
why. I was pissed off, and the song Pretty 
Polly caught my attention. I took it all out 
on poor William.” 

Hanson, as you'll know if you own one of 
her two albums or have heard her perform, 
moves easily from a biting tune like Willow 
Tree to a ballad like Dance in the Ever- 
more, a song about the death of one-half 
of a long-married couple that tears at the 
heartstrings while skirting mere sentimen- 
tality. Versatility and directness like this, 
coupled with a flair for storytelling, some 
fine instrumentation and a strong alto voice, 
distinguishes her country-flavoured electric 
roots music. 

Those same attributes helped earn her 
a new/emerging artist nomination for the 
2009 Canadian Folk Music Awards, held in 
November in her hometown. 


The nomination, she says, is “one helluva 


thing. When I’m having a bad night, if I 


have that in my pocket, they can’t take it 
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away from me. It’s not even about win- 
ning—maybe that’s the Canadian in me.” 

That nomination is just the latest accom- 
plishment signalling Hanson’s move beyond 
the borders of Ottawa’s music scene. This 
summer, she was a Kerrville New Folk 
Finalist along with garnering other honours 
south of the border. She has an agent in Eu- 
rope and has been taken on as a development 
artist by a U.K.-based agency. The video for 
Cold Touch, from Eleven Months, has been 
picked up by Australia’s Country Music 
Channel. As well, the album made it to sev- 
eral best-of-2008 lists at home and abroad. 

It’s all helped convince Hanson that she 
really does have something special to offer 
the folk and roots world. “The problem with 
just playing in Canada, or your local market, 
is you always feel like a little sister.” (She 
knows what she’s talking about; she’s the 
youngest of eight children.) When she played 
Kerrville, “I realized I was playing with my 
peers and no longer looking up to them.” 

No reason to look up to anyone when 
your repertoire includes tunes like Seeking 
Juliet. A co-write with Paul Bourdeau, it’s 
an insightful and poignant tune about the 
loneliness of the mate-hunting game in 
late-night bars. The song, says Hanson, is a 
bitter reminder that “‘we’re not all that well- 
equipped for this sort of thing, so we look 
in all the wrong places. Sometimes you can 
touch someone but not reach them.” 

Sentiments like these are the stuff of coun- 
try music which, although she rightly insists 
that she’s not strictly a country artist, in- 


forms much of Hanson’s writing. “(Country) 
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has always resonated for me because of the 

earthy sound of the instruments and vocals. 

Also, I love the storytelling, that desire to 

talk about a life lesson by telling a story.” 
— By Patrick Langston 


Plough 


t’s every home recorder’s nightmare. 

Whenever the members of Plough gath- 
ered by the mics in Karla Mundy’s kitchen 
to lay down tracks for their self-titled debut 
album, it seemed to be the cue for a drill 
to start up outside, a car alarm to go off, a 
passing siren to wail. Then there were the 
sweet little birds the musicians fantasized 
about kebabbing... 

“There are a lot of birds around here 
because of the bamboos in the front yard,” 
says Karla, interviewed in her house a few 
steps from Vancouver’s boho hub Com- 
mercial Drive. “We often had to run outside 
and clap to scare them away in order to do 
a track. Sometimes there’d be a tweet the 
whole time.” 

There were delays and retakes, but the 
indomitable quartet kept, er, ploughing 
on. The the fruit of their labours is one of 
the finest albums of new old-time music, 
stamped “made in Vancouver”. 

The members of Plough all have major 
band experience and jam cred. Karla was 
a member of Celtic outfit Cleia, sang on 
a couple of David Francey albums, and is 
currently with a cappella ensemble The No 
Shit Shirleys. Bassist Patrick Metzger plays 
in Headwater. Guitarist James Scholl, the 


band’s main songwriter, has worked in jazz 
bands. Fiddler Linda Bull, originally from 
Down Under, was in the Maenads trio and 
has been organizing great house concerts 
in Vancouver, bringing in such musical in- 
spirations as Bruce Molsky, Rafe Stefanini, 
Portland’s Foghorn Duo, and Skip Gorman. 

The Plough team first got yoked in 2006 
to try out new instruments that each had 
started playing. The quartet was involved in 
the Whiskey Hollow Bound project a year 
later, which brought six Vancouver bands 
on the old-time to bluegrass spectrum 
together. They recorded two tracks each on 
an album of the same name, and performed 
in a clutch of concerts. 

“It was a really neat way to get involved 
in the community here, and there’ve been 
so many extensions of that—like way more 


jams. I hosted an old-time session here for 


about a year. It made us realize there was 
quite a big scene. That’s how we got to know 
Steve Charles [who co-ordinated WHB] and 
he’s our sub when we need one. We also met 
Chris Boyd, who recorded our own album. 
There’s been a lot of intermingling.” 

We won't go there, gentle reader. But we 
do advise you, if you are in B.C.’s Lower 
Mainland, to go to Plough’s launch concert 
in the late winter (date to be determined). It 
got delayed, due to sudden travel plans, from 
September when the album was released. 

What attracts Karla so strongly to the vein 
of old-style mountain music? “I love the 
rhythms, and that it’s not super-polished—I 
like the rough edges. It’s easy to harmonize 
and it has a very strong vocal tradition. Plus 
we all love the scene; it’s pretty inclusive 
and a great way to jam with people.” 

And to commune with birds. 

— By Tony Montague 


Danyluk and Card 


He” has shown creative collabora- 
tions that include a romantic element 
are not always a formula for artistic longev- 
ity. The musical landscape is littered with 
examples, from Sonny and Cher to [ke and 
Tina to Richard and Linda Thompson. After 
a decade, though, the musically and person- 
ally intertwined lives of Prairie folk duo 
Danyluk and Card seem quite solid, even 
after giving up their Edmonton apartment 
last spring and embarking on a nationwide 
criss-cross that saw them living out of their 


van for six months. 

“I wonder sometimes how someone could 
possibly be in a relationship with someone 
who’s on the road full-time and not be 
on the road with them,” says fiddler and 
vocalist Sarah Card. “It’s the only way that 
can really work for the type of person I am. 
We’re extremely comfortable with each 
other. We definitely fight.” 

“Everybody fights,” adds singer-song- 
writer-guitarist Cory Danyluk. “It seems to 
be part of the process if you're writing and 
playing and travelling. I think it’s better 
when you're in a relationship, it’s a differ- 
ent kind of fighting. We’ve been together 
for 11 years, so it’s all on our own special 
level. You get on each other’s nerves, 
you're tired and grouchy, but you’ve got 
a show to do so there’s something else to 
focus on.” 

The pair’s shared journey started out at 
an open stage where Card hooked up with 
Danyluk’s country cover band at the time 
and gained momentum when they split with 
the sidemen and concentrated on Danyluk’s 
rootsy original compositions. That resulted 
in the 2001 debut disc under the name 
Prairie Soul. The follow-up, Jaybird, came 
out under their own names in 2003 and 
was followed by a lengthy recording hiatus 
while the duo worked hard to build their 
audience base across Canada and Europe. 
They re-emerged with a new recording, the 
country-inflected Too Much To Dream, in 
2008 and label support from Switzerland’s 
Brambus Records. 

“We changed our sound and I changed 


yluk and Card 


direction in my writing,” says Danyluk, 
whose smoky voice and earthy, wistful 
lyrics are a significant part of the act’s sig- 
nature. “You get used to thinking in terms 
of writing for a band.” 


“We wanted to make it more duo-oriented,” 


Card elaborates. “Cory spends more time on 
writing than anyone I’ve ever met—he really 
does treat it like a full-time job.” 

At this point, Danyluk evokes a couple of 
eliminatory bodily processes to describe the 
daily task of writing, eliciting an affection- 
ately exasperated eye-roll from Card. “You 


must love interviewing couples,” she laughs. 


Despite the peripatetic lifestyle —the pair 
have put more than 45,000 kilometres on 
their van since last May — Danyluk’s steady 
devotion to his muse has yielded enough 
new material to start preparing for a fourth 
album they hope to have out by next fall. 
Card says the recent emphasis on live 
performance has added a further dimension 
to the act. 

“The past year of touring has added to 
our confidence, the material has matured 
and there’s a strong energy when we’re 
on stage, partly because Cory is a power- 
ful and dynamic singer and partly because 
there’s a strong chemistry between us on 
stage that you might not get just listening to 
the record.” 

Card hesitates before disclosing a further 
development in their partnership, what she 
playfully refers to as the “fruit” of their 
summer tour of the Maritimes. The duo are 
expecting their first child next spring. 

“So we're going to be a trio, man,” Dany- 


The Big Buzz —— 


ed 


luk quips. “Yeah, it happened in Concep- 
tion Bay. I guess if you go there you should 
expect to get pregnant.” 

Impending offspring notwithstanding, 
Danyluk and Card are spending the next 
few months in the studio and solidifying 


dates for a European tour late next year. 
Hopefully by then their tour van will be 
equipped with a baby seat. 

— By Scott Lingley 


J.D. Edwards 


\ \ J hen JD Edwards and I first try to 
VV connect, he’s navigating a rural 
road helping fellow musician and travelling 
companion Jessee Havey find their gig for 
the evening —a house concert in Salmon 
Arm, BC. The pair of songwriters are just 
winding up a two-week tour of small com- 
munities in the interior of British Columbia, 
which many musicians never see, as part 
of the Home Routes concert series (www. 
homeroutes.ca). 

When we reconnect, Edwards is at the 
house getting to know the family. After 
we chat, he will sit down for a meal with 
his hosts before the night’s performance to 
40 people of all ages. Kids are laughing in 
the background and someone is tinkling a 
piano. Edwards recommends all folk artists 
should participate in the house concert 
experience. 

“It’s great for musicians, especially if you 


are a folk artist, because the music really 


/ 


[ 
J.D. Edwards 
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suits a home environment,” he explains. “A 
home is such an intimate spot. It’s perfect 
for that songwriter and for the audience to 
participate in a concert together. At times, 
people are talking to us and we are talking 
back; there is a real conversation and it re- 
ally allows the storyteller to get their stories 
across.” 

Edwards says the house concert experi- 
ence also allows him to broaden his fan 
base and bring his music to people who 
might not otherwise hear it. 

“We are playing for a lot of seniors who 
are not necessarily coming out to a venue 
or a club,” he says. “These people enjoy 
music as much as anybody, though. We 
are getting right into these communities, 
right into these families and right into these 
people’s lives.” 

Edwards is a Winnipeg-based troubadour 
with a percussive guitar style—a musician 
weaned on rock’n’roll, jam bands, and jazz 
and blues. Since his move west four years 
ago, however, Winnipeg’s rich roots com- 


munity has cast a spell on him. 


“After living in Ontario, and especially 
Toronto, Winnipeg is such a treat, musi- 
cally,’ Edwards comments. “There are so 
many great artists packed into this little 
city. When I was living in Toronto and 
Kingston I was listening to a lot more of an 
urban thing, but when I got to Winnipeg, 

I was influenced a lot more by folk and 
country music; it’s really found its place in 
my sound.” 

While Edwards admits he was quite 
homesick for the east back in 2005, he now 
feels right at home in the Prairies. 

“The music scene in Winnipeg is really 
booming,” he says. “There are a lot of great 
artists releasing albums and touring and 
doing great things, such as The Weaker- 
thans, The Waking Eyes, and Romi Mayes 
to name a few.” 

Over the winter, Edwards is set to hunker 
down with his band and start recording a 
new record in Winnipeg with producer Jack 
Shapira at Unison Studios. His last disc, /D 
Edwards Live at the Gas Station Theatre, 


was released in 2008, so he’s itching to get 


back in the studio. 
“We still have to hammer out the details 
of the recording, but we are really looking 


forward to it and hope it all comes together 


smoothly,” he concludes. 
— By David McPherson 
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Dolly Parton 


Few country artists enjoy the univer- 
sal adoration bestowed on Dolly P 
ton. Singer, actress, businesswoman 
and, above all else, gifte 

her rags-to-riches story is 
out parallel. Once again, she charms 


d songwriter, 
one with- 
f Colin Irwin. 
G [ [i ... this is Dolly...” 
i I Hello, er, Dolly. 
“Dolly Parton.” 


Yes ... | know ... there’s only one Dolly. 


We both dissolve into giggles and I tell 
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her we’ve met before in another century 
when we'd got along famously and she 
promised to write a song about me. Said 
she was going to call it Laughing Eyes. 
“I did? My, I gotta go finish that song.” 


See, that’s the thing about Dolly. You in- 


stantly get sucked into the whole character 


thing—the ridiculous, hilarious, lovable 
cartoon Dolly she brilliantly cultivated all 
those years ago to open doors and cement 
iconic status. Don’t knock it. It works. 
Always has. Always will. 


Yet the more she plays up to it and the 


more media and audiences gleefully gobble 
it up, the more distanced we become from 
Dolly’s rarefied talent, both as a genu- 

inely great songwriter and a superb roots 
performer. It’s something that’s often lost 

in the celebrity diversions that periodically 
consume her, whether she’s making movies 
with Burt Reynolds, dazzling chat show 
hosts on TV, running the Dollywood theme 
park or throwing herself into stage musicals. 

“T did take a little while off from touring 
because I’d been doing it so long and | 
wanted to do more business things and I 
was writing the musical 9 to 5. That took 
about five years. Not constantly but that 
was the focus and I just did a few shows 
here and there, but yes I did miss it.” 

The words rattle out of her at a million 
miles per hour in that unmistakeable south- 
ern accent as she chatters about her new Live 
In London CD and DVD, the musical of her 
life currently occupying most of her time, 
and how she identifies with Taylor Swift and 
Miley Cyrus and you only know she’s paus- 
ing for breath when one of those deliciously 
infectious giggles hurtles into the action. 


After, by her standards, a considerable 


break, she went back on the road last year 
and is eager to tell us all about it, mindful of 
the product she’s promoting from it. 

“We enjoyed that trip so much and the 
fans were so great and hopefully they’re 
going to be thrilled to see themselves on the 
DVD, too, ’cause we got a lot of audience 
shots. Let’s hope they weren’t with some- 
one they shouldn't have been with...” 

Just listening to her is so exhausting you 
wonder how she summons such a torrent 
of energy. She is, after all—take a deep 
breath— 64 years old, give or take a month 
or two. “Oh, you know what?” she contin- 
ues at full pace, “I LOVE what I do. It’s 
very energizing when you have the good 
fortune to make a living at something you 
love to do, and would do anyway without 
the money. And I get energized by the fans. 
I just plug in to their energy. It’s give and 
take. I get excited by new ideas and can’t 
wait to get them in the works.” 

Our interview takes place, by most music 
business standards at least, in the early 
morning, but she’s already been up several 
hours, meditating, planning and writing. 
Always she’s writing. “Oh yes, I write 
every day. If I’m in a creative mood it’s 


not unheard of for me to write three or four 


songs in a day. Always have.” 

You never get writer’s block, Dolly? 

“No, never been afraid of not writing. 
There were times when I was sick or con- 
centrating on something else and couldn’t 
sit down and put something in a song but I 
never feared writer’s block ’cause I know 
it’s always there. I’ve got so many other 
outlets like singing and performing and 
making movies so I never felt dependent on 
the writing. I’m open to ideas and there’s 
always a big supply of things to write 
about. My only fear is that I won’t get the 
time to write about them all.” 

For proof of Dolly’s enduring majesty as 
a folk music icon still committed to and to- 
tally in tune with the music of the mountain 
people she grew up around in a small cabin 
in Locust Ridge, TN, I refer you to the tril- 
ogy of self-financed bluegrass/folk albums 
she released between 1999 and 2002: The 
Grass Is Blue, Little Sparrow and Halos & 
Horns. Much in the way she still refers to 
Coat of Many Colors as her defining song 
because of the personal truths it contains, 
these are perhaps her most honest records 
because of what they say about her roots. 

“At the time the music business was 
changing, especially for older artists. It was 
just looking for younger artists and older 
people couldn’t get contracts or hang on 
to the contracts they had. But I just love 
to sing. I'll always sing and make records, 
even if I have to sell them out of the back 
of my car. I'd made enough money doing 
other things that I could afford to record 
the music I wanted to make without any 
pressure so I thought it was time to do a 
bluegrass album because I’d never done 
one before. So I paid to make the album 
myself and leased it to Sugar Hill. I know 
that I do that music better than anything 
else I do. It really is music from the heart. 
It’s not just bluegrass. Well, the first one 
was but the second, Little Sparrow, was 
a combination of mountain and acoustic 
things and the third was different again, but 
it was all real music with real, authentic 
sounds and I love those albums. They’re 
some of my favourite things I’ve ever done 
and I will get around to doing some more 
some time.” 

They represent the music that made her 
want to perform in the first place and which 
sustains her still. Away from the mad dazzle 
of her public life, she still retreats to the 


simple mountain music of her childhood. 

“We didn’t have television in those days 
and we didn’t listen too much to the radio 
so the musicians I was most impressed 
with were my own family and the mountain 
people who played locally and sang in the 
church. When we got the chance we did lis- 
ten to the Grand Ole Opry, and my dad and 
my mom both loved Kitty Wells. I loved 
this woman Rose Maddox, who sang with 
the Maddox Brothers, and they all dressed 
in rhinestone suits so I was real impressed 
with that. And I loved Hank Williams and 
Bill Monroe and Maybelle Carter and the 
Carter Family, but I can’t honestly say | 
was influenced by any of them. 

“It was more my mama. She was real 
country. My daddy thought mama was 
the best singer in the world. She used to 
sing, those old English and Irish ballads 
that were brought over from the old world 
which still lived up there in the mountains. 
That was what was really embedded in my 
soul. I do phrase a lot like mama and | had 
a grandma—we called her mammy — who 
played dulcimer and autoharp and banjo, 
and she’d sing a lot of that old-timey stuff 
and fun songs, and they say I sound a lot 
like she did. I have the same phrasing and 
style. I can sing all sorts of things but that’s 
the true nature of my voice and style.” 

She left her mountain home to try her 
luck in Nashville the morning after graduat- 
ing from High School in 1964. She was 
18 then and nervous of what lay ahead but 
“my desire has always been greater than my 
fear and I refuse to 
let fear rule me.” 
It’s a philosophy 
she’s adhered to 
with phenomenal 
effect ever since. 

“I'd always do 
things I wanted 
to do even if it 
scared me. What’s 
the worst can 
happen—are they 
gonna kill me? 
And if they kill 
me, are they gonna 
cook me and eat 
me? Hell, I’m just 
a person trying to 
live my life. So 


when I went to 


Tubthumping —— 


Nashville I knew it could be hard but I was 
ready for it. | had nothing when I went so I 
figured I could have nothing in Nashville, 
too. 

“I was a young girl, I didn’t look too bad 
and I figured at least I could get a job as a 
waitress. But I got lucky right away and got 
a job with a publishing company and a sal- 
ary writing songs. Then I got demo-ing other 
people’s songs as a singer and before I knew 
it 1 was on my way doing my own stuff.” 

The rest has been an extraordinary, 
fabulous adventure and while some of the 
old guard in Nashville were outraged when 
she moved into the pop arena to make the 
Here You Come Again album in 1977, they 
soon discovered when Dolly wanted to do 
something nothing got in her way. From 
breaking out of Nashville into pop music, 
to supporting gay marriage, and offer- 
ing other views that are anathema to the 
conservative environment from whence she 
came, Dolly has always followed her own 
instincts and hang the consequences. It’s 
part of what has made her an international 
treasure, so putting a few noses out of joint 
in Nashville was no big deal. 

“At the time I wasn’t making enough 
money to support my habit, so to speak, 
and I knew I had to appeal to a broader 
audience. I wasn’t afraid. I knew if I failed 
I could still be a singer in a bar or whatever 
it takes. Hell, there’s no way I can disguise 
where I come from and whatever else hap- 


pens I'll always have my country voice and 


my country soul.” 
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Les Poulls 2 a Colin 


Chicken Coup 


The future of traditional Quebecois 
music appears assured with the 
mergence of youthful combo Les 
Tony Montague 
investigates the fair and fowl world 
of these teenage birds of a feather. 
Eggstra, eggstra, read all about it! 


Poules a Colin. 


-¥ ‘alent doesn’t get much more preco- 
i cious than Les Poules a Colin 

(Colin’s Chickens). All members are in 
their teens and the youngest, singer and 
fiddle player Béatrix Méthé, just turned 14 
in October. With their fresh folk sound, 
fine musicianship and original composi- 
tions, they’ve created a buzz of excitement 
around Quebec. 

The quintet takes its name from the popu- 


lar traditional song La Poule a Colin, re- 


corded by a number of artists, most notably 


Les Freres Labri and La Bottine Souriante 
(on Tout comme au jour de l’An and En 
Spectacle). It’s all about a chicken that wan- 
ders into the neighbour’s yard, gets its kid- 
neys broken with a fork, and miraculously 
ends up feeding an entire parish, including 
its priest. He likes the sauce so much that 
he dips his hands in it—and misses saying 
mass, to the chagrin of the old ladies “who 
really need it”. A typical tale of country life 
in La Belle Province of yesteryear. 

When Béa, Eléonore Pitre, Sarah March- 
and, Marie Savoie-Levac and her younger 
brother, Colin, needed a moniker for the 
band they were forming, the marvellous 
fowl— multiplied fourfold—appeared to 
their collective minds on a silver platter. 

“We've been good friends since we 
were young,’ says Béa who, like the rest 
of her bandmates, hails from the region 
of Lanaudiére, some 80 kilometres north 
of Montreal. “ 
are part of the trad and folk scene here in 


All of us have parents who 
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Quebec. We’ve jammed for a long time, but 
the idea of forming a group came originally 
from Eléanor [guitar, vocals] and Marie 
[keyboards, bass, vocals] when we were at 
the Mémoire et Racines festival in 2007. 
They saw some young musicians playing 
onstage and thought to themselves, “We 

>. And we did.” 

Mémoire et Racines has become Quebec’s 


could do that, too 


premier celebration of its roots music, and 
it didn’t hurt that Eléanor’s dad, Gilles 
Pitre, is the fest’s director. But Les Poules 
have more than justified the trust put in 
them. They’ve since performed at several 
leading festivals, and this year bagged the 
top prize at the highly competitive Young 
Tradition Festival (Festival Jeunesse des 
Arts Tradtionnels) in Vermont. 

“The music we play is a mix of things, 
really,” says multi-instrumentalist Colin, 
16, who plays mandolin, tenor banjo, guitar, 
and foot percussion. “We all bring our influ- 


ences from what we’ ve learned and liked. 
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Béa has a background in classical music, 
and the three other girls are all studying jazz 
at CEGEP [post secondary, pre-university 
school] so they bring colours from that. And 
I’m more traditionally oriented.” 

It’s unusual for a musician in a Quebecois 
roots band to play banjo, which is regarded 
as an old-time, bluegrass or Irish instru- 
ment. But one of the distinguishing marks 
of Les Poules is their openness to other 
sounds and folk scenes. 

“My mother [guitarist Dana Whittle] is 
American,” says Béa. “She introduces quite 
a lot of songs and tunes to me, some of her 
own making. | think the first song we did 
was a cover of Annabel by the Duhks, a 
group from which all of us draw inspiration.” 

Colin, who cites John Doyle, Keith 
Murphy (Nightingale), Christy Lee (Nickel 
Creek), Michel Bordeleau, and Belgian 
banjo virtuoso Guy Donis as his main 
influences, has a further take on Les Poules’ 
Anglo element. 

“We play whatever appeals to us. The 
Quebecois folk repertoire consists largely 
of chansons a répondre [call-and-response 
songs], and there aren’t too many songs of 
a more melancholic character with stories. 
Also harmonization— which we love—is a 
major feature of traditional American mu- 
sic. It’s less so in Quebec. As for the banjo, 
I like the sound and it has a good attack.” 

Ironically it’s Béa and Colin, Les Poules’ 
youngest musicians, who have the most stage 
savvy. Both are also members of the trad- 
based quintet Dentdelion with Colin’s mom, 
flautist Denise Savoie-Levac, and Béa’s 
parents, fiddler Claude Méthé and guitar- 
ist Dana Whittle. The two-family band has 
toured widely across the U.S. and Canada, as 
well as in France and Denmark, and released 
its latest album, La Tondeuse, this summer. 

“The songs got re-arranged a lot when 
I joined,” says Colin. “It’s a really great 
experience to be in Dentdelion. Everything 
new that I’m able to discover on my instru- 
ments I can automatically put on stage. The 
band has provided me with a good training 
in how things work in a concert setting, as 
well as in the studio.” 

As yet Les Poules a Colin don’t have an 
album, but they’re due to record one on the 
Roues et Archets label early next year—if 
all goes well, and grants come through. 
Meanwhile they’re busy creating and 
preparing the material for it. Colin is the 


Alejandra Ribera 


main tune writer although the others also 
contribute, and they have one piece, Apres 
La Pluie (After the Rain), composed them 
all—well, almost. 

“Eléanore found a line and asked me to write 
something with it. So I did and my sister helped 
out on piano. We found a melody together and 
Sarah, who’s also a multi-instrumentalist [gui- 
tar, piano, fiddle, bodhran, and vocals], found 
her part. We all put in our penny’s worth—ex- 
cept Béa, who was asleep on the couch at the 
time! She added her line later.” 

Béa and Colin are the best of friends, but 
she isn’t taking that lying down. “Colin 
never has proper names for what he writes 
because he doesn’t know from what or 
from who his ideas flow. So he comes up 
with any old thing, and sometimes it can be 
really bizarre. The rest of us have decided 
we need to approve a name before it’s 
accepted by us. We’re careful not to give a 
bad impression of the group.” 

For the prolific Colin, inspiration can 
come at any moment, though prefer- 
ably —and somewhat perversely —in the 
late evening, or any other time when he’s 
feeling knackered. 

“Tunes often suggest themselves to me 
when I’m tired. Sometimes I play music to 
put myself to sleep. One time when I did 
that I came up with something that felt so 
strong it woke me up completely!” 

As for sleepy folkies, and Canadian fes- 
tival directors in particular, they can dream 
of Les Poules a Colin and a pink future. 
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ra considers her de- 
but Navigator Nz teHer cabaret. 
From The les to boleros, she 
sings in three languages and wor- 
ships at the church of Billy Connolly 
Lark Clark visits planet Ribera. 


lejandra Ribera talks about her recent 


\. appearance at Toronto’s Abbey Road 
concert. After considering Martin Tielli and 
Serena Ryder, organizers chose Alejandra 
to sing / Want You during the high-profile 
tribute to John Lennon. 

“It was so surreal to meet the other 
singers. There I was with Sarah Slean and 
Steven Page—I’ve listened to their records 
since high school. I was so nervous I 
couldn’t eat. But what intimidated the hell 
out of me was the instrumental ensemble. 
There’s no fooling around with them, 
they’re just so good and I was so scared. In 
rehearsal we had to sing facing them, and 
I kept thinking, ‘just don’t throw up on the 
cello section’.” 

This revelation might come as a sur- 
prise to the fans who regularly come out 
to Toronto’s Cameron House to watch 
Alejandra’s energetic and stylized perfor- 
mances. This is the venue where Molly 
Johnson, Justin Rutledge and many others 
got their first major buzz, and it’s been a 


great venue for Alejandra to develop her 
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songwriting and to luxuriate in the chance 
to perform regularly. 


“I’ve been playing with the same guys 


for about a year. I met my piano player in 
a Cuban band I was playing with. I told 
him I needed a rhythm section, and he said, 
“That’s perfect because my roommates are 
a drummer and a bass player, so I live in a 
rhythm section.’ We met when we recorded 
my album, Navigator NavigateHer, and 
since then we’ ve gelled as a band.” 
Deciding what to put on the debut CD 
gave Alejandra a chance to survey her 
widely varied repertoire. “Navigator Navi- 
gateHer was put together as an introduction 
to what you'd hear at our live shows, every- 
thing from Cuban jazz to Tom Waits-ey 
ballads. I took the most extreme examples 
and tried to stack them up together.” 


On a casual listen, you might think there 


are two or three vocalists on the album. 
There’s the Alejandra who sings in French, 
very different from the one who sings in 
Spanish. And the poetic reports from her 


own psyche (Paper stars unfold over grey 


“People make these really weird 
comments like, ‘What’s it like on 
your planet?’, or ‘You are clearly so 
bizarre,’ and | love it. Now that I’m 
making more music | feel natural, 
everything is resonating in just the 
right way.” 


skyscrapers, crying come on home, the 
universe is not so small today) are delivered 
in yet another style. 

“People make these really weird com- 
ments like, ‘What’s it like on your planet?’, 
or ‘You are clearly so bizarre, and I love 
it.’ Now that I’m making more music I feel 
natural, everything is resonating in just 
the right way. That’s how I'd like to walk 
around on the planet, to be in that place all 
the time.” 

How would she classify her music? 
“Cabaret is a useful term; it implies the 
smorgasbord of what I do and what I write. 
But I would argue that it’s all pop music, 
because it’s all popular to me. 


“With the different voices that come out, 


I’m honouring the voices that are within me 
and within all of us that need expression. | 


think there are a lot of scenarios where we 


feel things we don’t have space to display. 
The fun thing about reaching deep down 
into those feelings is the hope that people 
who are listening are identifying with the 
energy, whether it’s fear or jealousy or 
frustration, and you’re serving the people 
with that song.” 

Alejandra’s “navigator” clearly knows its 
way around smoky Latin ballads, and her 
treatment of the Cuban bolero Veinte Afios 
evokes a nostalgia usually summoned by 
vocalists of a previous generation. Consid- 
ering her Spanish name, and that her father 
is Argentinian, I ask Alejandra what her 
first language was. 

“T was born in Toronto but we moved to 
Argentina when I was around two. I’ve since 
heard these tapes that my mom would make. 
We’d be hanging out in the kitchen and 
my mom would press record on the ghetto 
blaster, and she’d talk with me and sing with 


me, and send the tapes home to her family in 


SHARON SHANNON 


With guests Mike Scott, 

Steve Wickham and 

Anthony Thistlethwaite 

The Waterboys, Shane 

cGowan, Imelda May, 

& Jerry Fish, Carol Keogh 

(Automata), Justin Adams, 
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THE TURNING TIDE 


“One of the most exciting bands anywhere in the 
world.” - Irish Echo 
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rtin Simpson 


“A guitar god in the 
US, Simpson ha 
blending folk anc 
blues for four d 


natural angle 


“Grada is to Irish music 

what Arcade Fire is to Indie - 
informal, prodigious and full of 
spirit.” - The Washington Post 


MUSIC FROM THE ATLANTIC FRINGE 
Cathy Jordan (Dervish) ¢ Rick Epping « Seamie O’Dowd 


“It is the best of the barley. from both the Old 
World and the New, a first class and sometimes a 
very particular interpretation of a great selection of 
songs (and some tunes).” - Fo/kworld 
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Théfong wished-for 
duo recording from 
these two trend-setting 
artists and former Solas 
members. 


KARAN CASEY - JOHN DOYLE 
ma Produced by Dirk Powell. 
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Canada. On some of the tapes I’m speaking 
primarily in Spanish, and on others there’s 
primarily English with no Spanish. 

“In some ways Spanish is my first lan- 
guage, but we came back after a year and I 
lost it, and now I only speak English.” 

Which brings me to Alejandra’s tattoo on 
her wrist: escuchame. Spanish for, “Listen 
to me.” Is this about her music career? 

“No, it was a reminder to listen to my 
body and not to float up into my head too 
much, Escuchame—it’s one of the first 
words I remember hearing. You know, like 
your parents say to you, “Listen to me!’ That 


expression is most familiar to me in Spanish. 


“I love tattoos. I love how they can be- 
come bookends for an accomplishment like 
a rite of passage. I hope to be covered with 
them when I’m an old lady.” 

Alejandra is clearly inspired by the craft 
of songwriting. During a difficult time 
in her life, she sat down at the piano and 
composed Songsmith, its title an honorific 
to Ron Sexsmith. 

How I wished I could be a songsmith, to 
build a cocoon with a chord / ’cause when 
you're wrapped in the folds of a perfect 
verse / there ain't no memory that you can't 
afford. 

“Right now I’m trying to write more in Span- 
ish and French. My lack of those languages 
forces me to be more honest and efficient 
because I don’t know enough to be flowery.” 

With her new CD launched and a weekly 
gig to call her own, what’s next on her 
to-do list? 

“I’m in a place where I want to have 
some mentorship, where I can expand and 
develop my craft in new ways. I’ve been 
doing a lot of exploring on my own, but at 
this point I'd like a guide. That might come 
as a producer, where I could work with 
someone I can learn from. Creatively, my 
focus is to learn new things. 

“There’s been a huge shift for me in the 
past few months. I suddenly have help 
behind me. You read about the music 
industry, that they’re all sharks, but I’ve run 
into nothing but fabulous people who’ ve 
said, ‘Let me help you out’.” 

Alejandra’s offbeat and spontaneous 
humour caps our conversation: “I'd like to 
become famous, if for no other reason than 
to get to meet Billy Connolly one day. I 
adore that man. I worship at the church of 
Billy Connolly frequently.” 


The Once 


Harmony Central 


An anonymous benefactor funded 


the The Once’s self-titled debut disc. 


It led to national attention paid to 
the Newfoundland-based trio’s gor- 
geous singing. Jean Hewson drops 
by for a cuppa. 


66 | can’t find my coffee grinder.” An- 
4A_drew Dale, member of Newfound- 

land folk trio The Once, has just returned 
home from nearly two months on the road. 
He tells me that he only just moved into his 
new place before heading out on tour. “I’ve 
spent more time in some hotel rooms than 
I have here,” he says, bleary eyed. After 
10 minutes of searching I spot the coffee 
grinder in the top cupboard. Andrew heaves 
a sigh of relief. 

The coffee is just brewed when there 
comes a knock on the door. Musician 
Phil Churchill and Geraldine Hollett, the 
band’s honey-voiced lead singer, bustle in 
and throw their arms around Andrew. A 
close knit group, they are happy to see one 
another. They also have other reasons to be 
happy. In the past couple of months they 
showcased at the Ontario Council of Folk 
Festivals, were nominated for four MU- 


SICNL awards, and garnered a showcase at 


the 2010 East Coast Music Awards. 

Geraldine has brought groceries, and soon 
a huge breakfast sits on the kitchen table: 
white pudding, bologna, baked beans, toast 
and eggs. I sip on my screech-flavoured 
coffee and wait for them to finish. Finally 
they push their plates away. Full and con- 
tent, they’re ready to talk. 

“How did we come up with the name 
The Once?” Phil says in response to my 
question. “Well, we were sitting around one 
night having a few drinks trying to figure 
out what to call ourselves. We started look- 
ing through the Newfoundland dictionary. 

I would throw out words and phrases and 
each of them would be shot down by one of 
us. Finally I read out, “The once.’ It was the 
only name that each of us sort of liked.” 

According to the dictionary of Newfound- 
land English, “the once” means as soon 
as possible, right away, directly, in a short 
while. The morning after, they still liked the 
name and decided to keep it. 

The three friends come from varied musi- 
cal backgrounds. As a child growing up in 
Coley’s Point, Conception Bay, Andrew 
took lessons in voice, piano, bass and 
Suzuki violin. 

“In junior high I was playing electric bass 
with a metal band. The band rehearsed on 
Saturdays, then on Sundays I would take 


my double bass and my folks would drive 
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COOPFAUXMONNAYEURS.COM 


Les Tireux d’Roch 


AdIsa AND LOLK, ALLIANCE. AWARD NOMINEES 


es 


NEW ALBUM > FEB 2010 
TOURING > ALWAYS 


Jan 1,2 > Iles de la Madeleine, Pas Perdus, QC 


Feb 6th > Laval, Ste-Rose-en-Blanc, QC 
Feb 7th > L’Assomption, Festiglace, QC 
Feb 23th > CD Release, Montréal, QC 

Feb 24th > CD Release, Trois-Rivieres, QC 
May > TOUR IN FRANCE - Part I 


July > Ontario Tour, FESTIVALS, dates avail. 


September > US Tour, TBA, dates avail. 
October > Gaspésie Tour, QC 


October > TOUR IN FRANCE/Europe - Part Il 


“one of the best to come out of the actual “trad” tendency” 


Yves Bernard, Le Devoir 


MORE THAN 300 SHOWS IN 10 YEARS > HIGHLIGHTS > 


Calgary Folk Festival > Mission Folk Festival > Harrison 


festival of the arts > Winterfolk > Grande Rencontre > Mémoire 
et Racines > Francofolies > Tatihou (France) > Bretelles (France) 


Festival du Bois > Festival du Voyageur > Flying Cloud >>> 


>>>>> 


>>>>>>>>> More to come > tireuxderoches.com 


Management & Booking : contact@coopfauxmonnayeurs.com 


WINNERS - CFMA AWARD - BEST INSTRUMENTAL GROUP 


wm if 


SURING > ALWAYS 


2008 > WINNERS: Instrumental Group @ CFMA 
2008 > Nominees : World Music Group @ CFMA 


2008 > WINNERS: CBC/Galaxie Rising Star @ ROSEQ 


“Six incredible musicians 
they took about 2 minutes to conquer with its 
rich melodies and very precise playing 


=a 


in front of a public 


Marie Poulin, La Frontiére 


Feb 28th > St-Léonard, QC 


March > B-C tour including Chutzpah Festival 


March Marie-Victorin. College, MTL, QC 


330 SHOWS IN 10 YEARS > HIGHLIGHTS > 


SunFest>Montreal Jazz Fest (4 times)> Twisted Pines>Rimouski Jazz 
Jazz & Blues Saguenay>Rythmes du Monde>BlissFest>Ashkanaz> 


‘Guelph Jazz Fest >>>>>>>>> more to come : sagapool.com 


4 janagement & Booking: contact@coopfauxmonnayeurs 
oking Canada (except Quebec); Marilyn@mgam.com 
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me into St. John’s where I rehearsed with 
the symphony. So Saturday was Metal- 
lica and Sunday was Beethoven.” He 
eventually auditioned for Memorial Uni- 
versity School of Music and completed a 
B.Mus. in vocal performance. 

From the south coast town of Burin, 
Geraldine tried out for her school glee 
club at the age of seven. 

“They wouldn’t let me in. My voice 
wasn’t loud enough. I used to lock 
myself into the hall at home and practice. 
I would sing really loud to The Police, 
Tina Turner, Bananarama and Dolly 
Parton. When I was in high school I was 
in an a cappella group. We even sang one 
night at the Burin cinema.” 

“Weren't you also the projectionist at 
the Burin cinema?” asks Phil. “No, I was 
security,’ she laughs. Hard to imagine 
this sweet faced, slender women putting 
unruly theatre patrons in a headlock and 
throwing them out into the parking lot, but 
Newfoundlanders are often tougher than 
they look. 

Phil is from the west coast city of 
Corner Brook, and in addition to being a 
talented musician, he is a highly regarded 
actor/comedian and has appeared in 
several movies and television shows, 
including Hatching, Matching and 
Dispatching, Diverted and Down to the 
Dirt. He is also one-fourth of the wildly 
popular comedy troupe Dance Party of 
Newfoundland. 

“T got a taste of traditional music when 
I met musician Daniel Payne in college 
We started going to a place in Corner 
Brook called Casual Jack’s that used to 
have steak dinner for $5.95 on Friday 
nights. After supper Dan’s father and 
brother would show up and we’d sit in 
the corner playing tunes.” 

It was actually through acting that the 
band got its start. In the summer of 2005 
all three were working with the Rising 
Tide theatre company in Trinity. They re- 
hearsed a couple of traditional songs for 
a dinner theatre at which they were per- 
forming, and before long, they had put 
together enough music to play their first 
concert at the Random Passage Film Site. 
Three years and several gigs later, they 
found themselves at the 2008 Lunenburg 
Folk Harbour Festival. During one of 
their sets, they joked that they were in the 


“Il used to lock myself into the hall 
at home and practice. | would sing 
really loud to The Police, Tina Turn- 
er, Bananarama and Dolly Parton.” 
— Geraldine Hollett 


process of raising money to record their 
first CD and that all donations were ac- 
cepted. After their show, festival director 
Sheilah Allan told them that a man in the 
audience wanted to donate some money 
to their recording fund. When they got 
oe they received a cheque in the mail 
for $5,000. 

Thanks to their generous, anonymous 
patron (and the NL Arts Council), their 
self-titled, debut CD was released this 
past August. Co-produced with Mark 
Neary, it is a lovely mixture of traditional 
and contemporary songs with Geraldine’s 
beautiful voice and Andrew and Phil’s 
strong vocal harmonies up front and cen- 
tre where they belong. The arrangements 
are expertly crafted with instrumentation 
provided by Andrew and Phil on guitar, 
mandolin, violin, organ, accordion, bass, 
acoustic and electric guitar, percussion 
and piano. Talk about versatile. 

I ask Geraldine if she plays an instru- 
ment. She looks down at her hands. 

“T think she feels a little 
explains Phil. He talks 
a little about the limitations of being in a 


“No, not yet.” 


pressure from us,” 


small band with no bass and drums. “Still, 
it’s good in a lot of ways. I think as a 
member of a small band you work a little 
harder and dig a little deeper to come up 
with creative arrangements.” 

Andrew stirs, saying that he has to do 
his laundry before they leave. In a couple 
of hours time they have to pile into a car 
and drive to Corner Brook to start a pro- 
vincial Arts and Culture Centre tour with 
Stuart McLean of CBC’s Vinyl Café. 

I ask one last quick question: where 
else will they be performing this year? 
Phil answers that their new manage- 
ment company, Garrison Hill (co-owned 
by Shelley Chase and Bob Hallett of 
Great Big Sea) is working on a summer 
tour and that, at the moment, they are 
confirmed for the 2010 Goderich Celtic 
Roots Festival. Keep an eye on their 
website, www.theonce.ca. If they come 
to your town, make sure you go see them 


. the once. 


Topic Records—the first port of call 
for anyone interested in British folk 
music—celebrates its 70th anniver- 
sary with the release of a mighty 
anthology, Three Score & Ten. Ken 
Hunt sets the scene. 


[ September 1963, Charles Fox of 
the U.K.-based monthly Gramophone 
wrote, “Posterity, in the persons of the folk- 
song students of, say, 2063, is likely to have 
a warm spot in its heart for Topic Records. 
No other British company has recorded the 
folk music of this island with such dedica- 
tion, such an absence of commercial tidy- 
ing-up, and—last but by no means least—in 
such copious quantities.” Anticipating that 
Fox’s prediction will be vindicated —and 
prompted by Three Score & Ten (2009), 
David Suff’s trawl through Topic Records — 
let’s get a premature celebration in quick. 

Five years earlier, in January 1958, Com- 
panies House, Britain’s official government 
register of U.K. companies, legally incor- 
porated Topic Records as a business. But 
1958 is not where the record label’s history 
begins. The label’s parent organization had 
come into being in 1936. 

It was a cultural organization, forged in 


the temper of the times. Marxist in its drive, 


under the leadership of the composer Alan 
Bush, it adopted the Workers’ Music As- 
sociation as its name. In 1939 Topic begins 
proper when the WMA widened its cultural 
outreach and inaugurated the Topic Record 
Club, a series of limited-run, subscription- 


purchase 78s. 
Its undated debut, TRC.1, was The Man 
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D hy’ Jack Elliott the 


That Waters the Workers’ Beer (which 
opens Three Score & Ten’s disc 6, The 


People’s Flag). Credited to the pseudony- 
mous Paddy Ryan, it proved so popular 
that it was even pirated in the United States 
during the Second World War. The record 
was coupled with The Internationale in 
a performance by The Topic Singers and 
Band, conducted by Will Sahnow. 
Incidentally, since Three Score & Ten 
doesn’t tell the tale, with the passage of the 
years Ryan’s true identity was forgotten. It 
took until 1979 for the author Roy Palmer 
to uncloak him as Dr. R.E.W. (Paddy) Fish- 
er, the former medical student and Unity 
Theatre member, and arrange for Topic to 
send him a cassette copy of his recording. 
After war broke out in September 1939, the 
club, always a shoestring operation, limped 
along as best it could for several years until 
wartime austerities stopped production. 
With peace and still under the aegis of 
the WMA, issuing gramophone records 
resumed. Heavy U.S.S.R. content was the 
norm and most of the releases remained 
limited editions on account of crippling 
purchase tax rules. Placed in the luxury 
bracket, if a title went to a second pressing 
the company paid double tax on the first 
pressing plus tax on the second one. Thus 
most titles ran to an initial 99 copies and no 
more. Consequently few ever heard them. 
Bill Leader, who later worked on a slew 
of Topic recordings — including Perry Fried- 
man’s Vive La Canadienne, The Watersons’ 
Frost and Fire, Billy Pigg’s The Border 
Minstrel, Bob Davenport and The Rakes’ 
Wor Geordie and The High Level Ranters’ 
Northumberland Forever —explains: “The 
problem was that there wasn’t the market 


out there. There were only a few hundred 
people that knew about us or were interested 
enough to make the effort to buy them.” 

Some of the 78-era records were subse- 
quently anthologized. A handful, including 
The Internationale and Paul Robeson’s 
Joe Hill, appears on Three Score & Ten. 
However, with the Soviet invasion of Hun- 
gary in 1956, a whole body of work—like 
MacColl’s The Ballad of Stalin—slipped 
quietly into oblivion to become mere disco- 
graphical fodder. 

“In 1957 when Will Sahnow died—and 
he’d been the general secretary and the main 
administrator from the inception —his loss 
was very severe,” recalls Leader. “It was 
perceived that Topic had every chance of 
. but the WMA was not 


a moneymaking organization. There was a 


being prosperous .. 


tendency for funds to be taken out of Topic.” 

However, under the stewardship of Gerry 
Sharp the independent record company — 
Britain’s oldest—split away. “Gerry took 
over,” he continues, “and had the admin- 
istrative and accountancy skills to try and 
keep us alive.” Topic moved to Nassington 
Road into the basement of Gerry and Peggy 
Sharp’s Hampstead house, which is where 
it operated from even after Gerry Sharp’s 
death in 1973, until the company, under 
Tony Engle, relocated to its present address 
at Finsbury Park in September 1980. 

In 1963 Topic was not yet quite the 
doyen of Britain’s folk labels that it would 
become. But it already had an extraordinary 
track record. It had issued Ewan MacColl’s 
78 rpm singles The Asphalter’s Song and 
The Four Loom Weaver, which, amid its 
Shostakovich and Piatnitzky State Choir 


recordings, ushered in a new era of British 
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songmaking in the folk idiom in 1950. 
Topic’s roster swelled to include Mar- 
garet Barry, Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, Patrick 
Galvin, Johnny Handle, the lan Campbell 
Folk Group, A.L. Lloyd, Pete Seeger, The 
Spinners, The Tine Rozanc Ensemble and 
The Willett Family. By 1963 it was on the 

cusp of releasing illuminating music by 
Shirley Collins, Anne Briggs, The Stewart 
Family and The Watersons, and significant 
anthologies such as Folk Music of Bulgaria, 
The Bird in the Bush and, licensed from 
Caedmon, The Folk Songs of Britain. 

For decades now Topic, once the “little 
red label”, has been the first port of call for 
people interested in British folk music, not 
only in Britain but around the world. But 
it was never just that. The label demon- 
strated a cultural pluralism when ‘world 
music’ was still being called ‘international 
folk music’. Imagining folk music without 
Topic Records and its dedication is impos- 
sible. Try imagining a world without Dick 
Gaughan’s Handful of Earth—or Nic 
Jones’s Penguin Eggs. 

A Coda: Canada figured little in the 
Topic catalogue but it did figure. Twice. In 
December 1958 the Canadian folksinger 
Perry Friedman left Quebec, bound for 
the Motherland though he would actually 
settle in East Germany, first setting foot 
on East German soil in April 1959. In his 
short time in London, he cut the EP Vive 
La Canadienne (TOP56, 1961), with notes 
by the Canadian folklorist Edith Fowkes. 
The second release was LaRena Clark’s LP 
A Canadian Garland—Folksongs from the 
Province of Ontario (12T140, 1965). 

With thanks to Alistair Banfield, Bill 
Leader, Roy Palmer, Tony Russell, Mal- 


colm Taylor and Phil Wilson. 
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Alien Ukulele Muse 


Performing the theme tune to Super 
Mario Brothers in a university pub 
convinced James Hill to pursue the 
ukulele seriously. Classically trained 
celloist Anne Davison can’t believe 
she accompanies said ukulele 
player. Dispatches: Pat Langston. 


kulele and cello? That sounds like 

Ge unlikely combination, an odd 
couple. Think Tiny Tim and Yo-Yo Ma. 

But in the hands of James Hill and Anne 
Davison, it works wonders. Both members 
of this Nova Scotia duo—a couple in real 
life —are travelling to new musical frontiers 
on their first disc together, True Love Don't 
Weep. They cover everything from ragtime 
to a traditional Japanese piece and every- 
thing in between. 

And both the ukulele and the cello are 
coincidentally experiencing resurgence in 
folk and popular music. 

The humble little uke isn’t so humble 
anymore. Ukulele festivals are held in cities 
all over Canada, while millions on YouTube 
have viewed Jake Shimbakuro’s acrobatic 
version of While My Guitar Gently Weeps. 

The folk community has also discovered 
the cello, which had been confined to 


symphonic and chamber music. Bands like 


Crooked Still and the Sparrow Quartet are 
very much driven by cello. 

Hill, who has been called “the Wayne 
Gretzky of the ukulele,” doesn’t like to take 
credit for the resurgence of this four-stringed 
little instrument that had its roots in Portugal 
before spreading to the South Pacific. 

“Tt’s happening whether I like it or not,” 
says Hill from his home in Brookfield, a 
rural town 45 minutes north of Halifax. 
“It’s a groundswell thing. If I can ride the 
wave Ill be happy, but I have no delusions 
that I am the wave.” 

He may be humble about his contribution, 
but the swell is definitely a little higher 
thanks to Hill. 

Although he’s only 29, he has been a 
longtime educator, using the uke as a 
vehicle to teach the essentials of mu- 
sic — melody, harmony, rhythm, tempo and 
so on. With Chalmers Doane, considered 
the godfather of the Canadian ukulele, he is 
writing the authoritative guide to teaching 
ukulele in the classroom, and he makes a 
trip across Canada every year to promote 
ukulele in schools. 

Teaching ukulele reached its peak in the 
1970s, but now all of those ukuleles that 
were shoved in school closets are being 
dusted off, paradoxically because schools 
are so financially strapped, Hill says. Band 


instruments like saxophones are many 


times more costly than a student model uke. 


“You can play music (on the uke) from any 
time in history from any place in the world. 
It’s a pretty good education for essentially 
50 bucks.” 

Hill has revived the e-zine, Ukulele Yes!, 
which is aimed at teachers but is chock full 
of helpful musical tips for any player. 

And most of all, he stretches the boundar- 
ies of the uke. Hill has developed a crazy 
left-hand technique using “precision mut- 
ing” to crank out the single notes with a 
speed comparable to a mandolin, although 
it is a “pick-free zone.” He even plays slide 
ukulele on the album. 

Lately Hill has been combing his kitchen 
and the dollar stores in search of imple- 
ments with which to hit the uke or insert 
into the strings to get new sounds, which 
he calls “prepared ukulele.” He compares 
this abstract music to John Cage’s compo- 
sitions, and with Davison, he has written 
Piece for Prepared Ukulele and Cello. 

“It’s very weird; it’s very rhythmic but 
you almost think of it as sound sculpture. 
But it’s like alien ukulele from the future.” 
They played the piece for an audience in 
Nova Scotia—three-quarters were on their 
feet applauding while the rest were trying 
to find the exits. 

Hill has been in love with the ukulele 
since he was in Grade 4, starting at school 
and then playing in an extracurricular uke 
orchestra while growing up in Langley, 
BC, which had a program modelled after 
the one started by Doane in Halifax. Hill 
decided to move out to the East Coast to 
collaborate with Doane in education and 
some performing. 

As a teenager Hill tried other instruments. 
He played guitar in a rock band, played 
saxophone in the high school band and also 
picked up fiddle along the way. He took 
a degree in music at University of British 
Columbia, focusing on violin and viola, but 
he kept coming back to the uke. 

He says part of his enduring love affair 
with the ukulele had a lot to do with posi- 
tive reinforcement. He could play a piece 
by Bach on the violin, but he got much 
more of a response when he played the 
theme from Super Mario Brothers on the 
ukulele at the university pub. 

Hill is comfortable playing many kinds of 
music, from Appalachian tunes to Beatles 


songs to jazz standards. “I play the uke like 
I watch TV. When I do I’m always watch- 
ing about seven things at once.” 

Davison and Hill have lived together as 
a couple for years, but didn’t play together 
until recently. 

Hill was pursuing his uke career while 
Davison’s entire education in classical cello 
had been geared towards becoming either 
a symphony player, a chamber player or a 
soloist. She thought she would end up in an 
orchestra, which generally demands most 
of a musician’s time. 

“The closer I got to that, the more I realized 
I wanted to be involved in different projects,” 
she says. She has gone exploring musically, 
working as a freelance cellist in Halifax, 
taking work in folk and classical music, and 
a project called Armodu, which combines 
dance and music (she is also a dancer). 

Never in her wildest dreams did she think 
she’d end up playing with a ukulele player, 
“but then James came along.” The cello’s 
versatility really comes out in the duo—she 
plays melody lines, bass lines, and drives 
much of the rhythm. 

The most pleasant surprise of their musi- 
cal collaboration has been the emergence of 
tight vocal harmonies. Although she sang in 


choirs as a child, she has only sung profes- 


sionally for about a year. 
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“It’s funny being there instrumentally and 
then you start singing, and you find there 
are other fun ways to express yourself,” Da- 


vison says. “And then there are the words.” 


Emotional Rescue 


Kate Reid owes her life to music. It 
lifted her from chronic despair into 
an outrageously funny and utterly 
engaging performer feted by tugboat 
hands and critics like Tim Readman. 
He supplies the superlatives. 


[7 ate Reid is, quite simply, one of the 

K best quite simply, one of the best 
songwriters to emerge from the Canadian 
folk roots scene since David Francey. 
Songs such as The Only Dyke at the Open 
Mic, Ex-Junkie Boyfriend and No More 
Missing Daughters showcase her ability to 
write compelling, often funny, sometimes 
tragic songs that make listeners sit up and 
take notice. 

For many, songwriting is a hobby, for 
some it is a profession, but for Kate it is lit- 
erally a matter of life and death. “Growing 
up, I was afraid of success, afraid of failure, 
afraid of just about everything. I had a lot 


of grief, sadness and anger, and I hadn’t 
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really uncovered a lot of stuff about my childhood that was 
sitting inside, stuff that I couldn’t articulate. I always say that 
music saved my life and it truly did. It helped me rise up out of 
situations of despair. 

“T was extremely terrified about doing music but even more 
frightened of not doing it. I knew I’d have to get over it if I 
wanted to do anything with music. Now I have to keep my 
songwriting at a level that is deep and not shut myself off. I don’t 
want to have that feeling of being dead ever again, because that’s 
what it felt like in my early life.” 

Her music started with singing at camp and in school choir. 
“The sound of everyone’s voices coming together was so power- 
ful. I knew then that I could sing and it made me feel good.” 

She picked up the guitar at 17 years old and played covers of 
Joni, Neil, Ferron and the Indigo Girls. She soon realized that she 
wanted to write her own songs, wanted to write about her life. 

“T was too nervous, so I wouldn’t play in front of people. 

I had no sense of myself as a musician. Then I played for a 
couple of friends, and they encouraged me to go to open mics. 
I moved to Midway, BC, and then I wrote a couple I thought 
were half-decent.” 

One of those songs is Small Town, which appeared on her 
first CD, named, appropriately enough, Coming Alive. It is 
about her time in that rather red-neck community and it fea- 
tures the deliciously funny lines: 

And in an effort of self-preservation / I took to shaving my 
legs / Cuz I didn’t want to get confused with an animal / And 
end up in my neighbour’s deep freeze / Freezing. 

“By then I really liked how it felt to sing my songs. It was a 
good way to get all that stuff, all that turmoil out of my body. I 
needed to know who I was and songwriting was a way to find 
out. With music I came alive. I came alive when I sang. I dis- 
covered I had a voice I had never heard before inside myself.” 

She got more and more positive feedback, and realized she 
was touching on stuff that was meaningful to others, especially 
when they laughed because of her words. “I realized, ‘Oh I’m 
funny!’ I didn’t know! I could see myself in other people’s 
reactions. It helped me to have a sense of self.” 

Coming out as a lesbian was difficult. “I was learning 
another part about myself that I was trying to hide, that I was 
really scared of. I was really worried about what people would 
think. I had a lot of internalized homophobia. Because of being 
empowered through my music, I can own that part of myself 
and feel proud of it.” 

Now people are always asking her, ‘Do you really have to 
go on about being a dyke all the time?’ She replies: “There are 
road blocks whenever I talk about my sexuality. Look at the 
paper. We just had two guys in London who were gay bashed. 
We have gay marriage and stuff but there’s still a lot happening 
out there that are hate crimes. A lot of people make the mistake 
of saying we’ve won the fight. I remember listening to music 
that got me through hard stuff and I want to write music like 
that because it’s really important. 

“We live in a culture where the mainstream is so straight and 
narrow, and I want to throw a wrench in there somewhere. I 


am not a spokeswoman. I don’t know if I can be the voice of 


the lesbian community. I am a white middle 
class woman who happens to be a lesbian. 
All I can do is speak about my experience 
and if people resonate with that, that’s 
great. The lesbian community is so diverse. 
I’m not the IT girl, I just sing the songs.” 

Her latest CD, /’m Only Warming Up, is 
a testament to her growing maturity as an 
artist. It is brilliantly written, beautifully 
sung, packed with diverse emotions and 
extremely musical. 

“Being in the studio is a really good les- 
son in listening to oneself. I know when 
something is right and not right. It’s one of 
the few times I am very sure about what I 
like and what I don’t like. In the studio I am 
very clear.” 

She is excited about her next project. 
Originally it was to be called Songs for 
Kids with 2 Mums, but then she realized, 
“There’s gay and lesbian joint parenting, 
insemination, adoption, step parenting —all 
these different possibilities of families I 
never thought about.” 

She already has more than 20 interviews 
lined up. She plans to take it into schools as 
an educational tool for promoting diversity, 
inclusion and acceptance. As she wryly 
observes, “I know what it’s like to be a bit 
different.” 

These days she writes constantly, often 
about the people she meets. Like the bloke 
in a bar on Vancouver Island who looked 
like an average guy. “He came and told me 
he drives a tug boat, he loves my songs and 
that he’s a total cross-dresser. His nickname 
is Captain Cupcake. How can you not write 
a song about that?” 


Kate Reid 


Old-Time Now! 


A largely youthful, old-time music 
revival is currently taking the coun- 
try by storm. Mike Sadava highlights 
a centuries-old tradition orginally 
designed for dancing in the Appala- 
chian Mountains of the U.S. 


5 Ae “tuba shack” was about to explode, 
being packed to the gunnels with 
people making the joyful noise of raucous 
old-time jam. 

Multiple fiddles, clawhammer banjo 
players, guitars and mandolins, and up to 
three basses filled the crowded, candle-lit 
little log cabin. With the three members of 
the Haints, Pharis and Jason Romero along 
with Erynn Marshall, leading from the 
middle of the room, the mountain sounds 
reverberated long into the night. 

Marshall called most of the tunes. People 
gradually joined in as the tune progressed, 
picking up parts of the melody, or strumming 
chords. Occasionally somebody shouted out 
a brief verse of lyrics. By about the third go- 
‘round, the 25 or so players were swept away 
in a monstrous wall of sound. 

This jam, which became a nightly occur- 
rence, was happening at a bluegrass camp 
in Sorrento, BC. Instead of the songs of Bill 
Monroe and Ralph Stanley, people were 
playing older traditional tunes of south- 
ern Appalachia with titles like Nail Your 
Catfish to the Wall and Sheeps and Hogs 
Walking Through the Pasture. 

Appalachian old-time music, as opposed 
to the fiddle music of Cape Breton and 
the Ottawa Valley, which is also called 
old-time, has taken off on this side of the 
border. A plethora of artists such as Dyad, 
Annie Lou, Done Gone Stringband, Kitgut 
Stringband, Mikita Hack and the Haints are 
catching the ears and the imaginations of 
Canadians. Old-time sessions are springing 
up from Toronto to Whitehorse, and attract- 
ing a surprisingly young demographic of 
players and aficionados. 

Genie Sittig, a young fiddler from Nelson, 
BC, and a recent convert to old-time, is at- 
tracted by a populist element of the music. 
Just about all the songs are in open keys 
like D, A and G, so the tunes are easy to 
pick up on the fly. And as opposed to blue- 


grass, everyone plays together rather than 


Tubthumping —— 


Erynn Marshall 


taking turns at solos. 

“It just feels very inclusive as opposed 
to bluegrass,” Sittig says. “I like the music 
(bluegrass), but I started to feel that bluegrass 
is competitive and not very welcoming.” 

It may sound like a stretch, but there’s 
common ground between old-time and 
electronic music in the clubs, she says. 
With all of the repetition, “there’s a really 
neat trance-like thing that happens.” The 
music intuitively moves around, some 
amazing rhythms emerge and everyone is 
listening real hard and getting into a zone. 

Bob Hamilton of Whitehorse leads the 
Done Gone Stringband, which includes 
his children Sarah on fiddle and Patrick on 
clawhammer banjo. 

He agrees that there is a large element of in- 
clusiveness, especially compared to bluegrass, 
which he has played for decades and contin- 
ues to play as a member of Hungry Hill. 

Old-time music doesn’t have that huge 
gap between amateurs and professionals 
of bluegrass, and the relative simplicity of 
it all makes it easy to catch on, especially 
for young people, he says. His kids are also 
into other forms of music such as funk and 
folk, but they love to play old-time music in 
a very aggressive manner. 

Hamilton reminds us that old-time music 
was originally designed for dancing, much 
like Celtic music. “When you play for a 
dance, you’re all doing something togeth- 
er—the dancers and the players. It takes the 


stage away and makes a community.” 
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He feels that elements of bluegrass music, 
like country music, have veered too far from 
its roots, with artists like Alison Krauss 
crossing over into the terrain of soft pop 
music. “One of things I like about old-time 

is that it is fiddle music with a blues edge,” 
he says. Like the early bluegrass of artists 
like Bill Monroe and some today such as Del 
McCoury, old-time music borrows from the 
black music of the southern Appalachians, es- 
pecially the black string bands that were very 
popular in the early part of the 20th century. 


Tommy Jarrell and Kyle 

Creed, June Apple. Round 

Peak style — this is the perfect 
band sound and my favourite banjo 


picker. 


et 


Ginny Hawker and Tracy 
Schwarz, Good Songs for Hard 


= Times. In my Utopia, this is how 
people should sing country music. 


J.P. and Annadeene Fraley, 
Wild Rose of the Mountain. 
Beautiful and soulful Ken- 


Various Artists, Mississippi 
String Bands Vol. 1, A taste 
of the weird and wonderful 
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tucky fiddling with perfect guitar backup. 


Chris Coole is a veteran clawhammer 
banjo player and guitarist from Toronto 
who also plays both old-time and bluegrass 
professionally. He has seen a major expan- 
sion of the old-time scene in Toronto, with 
numerous bands including his band, the 
Good Right Arm Stringband. 

While there’s a vibrant scene of old-time 
bands and shows at venues like Cameron 
House, there’s also a healthy social network, 
including a Toronto list serve that posts 
weekly jams at different people’s homes. 

When he got his first banjo at the age of 17, 
he started with bluegrass, learning the three- 


finger Scruggs rolls, but fell in love with old- 


time when a teacher taught him the percussive 


frailing clawhammer style. He says he loves 
both forms of music, but if push came to 
shove he puts old-time as his preference. 
“Old-time is more melody based,” Coole 
says. “People get into the core of the music 
quicker. Because they’re not so freaked out 
about taking a solo, they may also find the 
tone of their instrument more quickly.” 
Old-time music has deeper roots than 
bluegrass. Unlike bluegrass, which was 
essentially an invention of Bill Monroe 
who amalgamated several forms of music, 
old-time has no inventor but is a tradition 
that goes back for centuries. Coole views 
bluegrass as a branch of old-time music. 
Modern old-timers were most influenced 


Seven essential old-time albums selected by Chris Coole 


world of commercial string band record- 
ings of the ’20s ... back when people 
actually sounded really different than 
one another! 


Doc Watson and Clarence 
Ashley, The Original Folkways 
Recording. Great banjo, fiddle, 
guitar and singing in different settings. 


Bob Carlin, Banging and Saw- 
ing. Fiddle and banjo have never 
sounded better to my ears. 


John Hartford, Wild Hog in the 

Red Brush, The most original 

and creative modern album to 
happen in old-time music. He contributed to 
the O’ Brother Where Art Thou? soundtrack. 


by two players from the Round Peak area 
that spans parts of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia: Tommy Jarrell and Fred Cockerham, 
according to Coole. The fiddle and banjo 
duo was discovered by some hippies during 
the ’60s and ’70s, and they were invited to 
play numerous festivals. Aficionados of this 
genre have since sought their records. 

It may be a long way from Round Peak 
to Toronto, not to mention Whitehorse or 
Victoria. The culture of the Appalachian 
Mountains is foreign to most Canadians, 
but Coole says you can embrace the music 
without getting into the culture. “The music 
has a cultural time in history, and at this 
point the music is separate to some degree,” 
he says. “It’s like people from all over the 
world who play Dixieland.” 


From a library in Burlington, Brenna 
ViacCrimmon set out to explore the 
music of the Balkans. She has now 
collaborated on an internationally 
acclaimed documentary and a hit 
album. Tony Montague calls Istanbul. 


A be about lost in translation! Kulak 
Misafiri, the title of Brenna Mac- 
Crimmon’s latest recording, is rendered 

in English as the prosaic “events in small 
chambers”. But the Turkish expression for 
someone who overhears a conversation 
translates literally as “ear guest” —not only 
more poetic but more apt, suggesting an 
invitation to the album’s aural feast. 

Kulak Misafiri is infused with MacCrim- 
mon’s ever-deepening love of the folk 
traditions of Turkey and of their relatives in 
the Balkans. It’s a story that begins some 25 
years ago in a library in suburban Burling- 
ton, where the Toronto-based singer chanced 
upon two discs that would change her life. 

“One was a Monitor recording of music 
from Turkey, the other a Nonesuch record- 
ing of music from Yugoslavia,” recalls 
MacCrimmon, reached late at night in the 
heart of Istanbul. “Hearing those differ- 
ent voices and styles inspired me to keep 
looking and digging —and to begin playing 
some of that music on instruments. I was 
too shy to sing at first.” 

MacCrimmon felt a special attraction to 
Rumeli music, the songs and dance tunes of 


7 
the former and current Turkish communi- 
ties in southeast Europe, which for hun- 
dreds of years was a part of the immense 
Ottoman Empire. 

“lve always enjoyed the rhythms and 
the different melodic shapes, and the scales 
used. Particularly for the Balkan style there 
are some very characteristic harmonies we 
don’t have in the West. But my attraction is 
more than that—I like the stories told within 
the songs, and the emotional potential in 
them. That’s what keeps me coming back.” 

In 1986 MacCrimmon made the first of 
many visits to Turkey, and lived in Istanbul 
from 1995 to 2000. During that time she 
studied the intricacies of the different 
makams, roughly corresponding to modes 
or ragas in Hindustani music, and mastered 
the complexities of the Turkish language. 
She also began performing songs from 
the Turkish Roma (Gypsy) tradition in the 
septet Karsilama, led by virtuoso clarinetist 
Selim Sesler. The band released a self-titled 
album in 1998, and thrilled audiences at 
several Canadian folk fests that summer. 

In the past decade MacCrimmon’s clear and 
lovely voice—unforced, yet brimming with 
yearning and passion—has become familiar 
to millions of Turks, due in particular to the 
work she’s done with leading artists. Not 
all are folk musicians. She appears in the 
acclaimed music documentary Crossing the 
Bridge: The Sound of Istanbul (2005), and on 
its accompanying soundtrack. 

Her latest venture is with Shantel, a Ger- 
man DJ with East European roots, who draws 
on Balkan motifs for his club-style music, 
and is hugely popular with young Turks. 

“Shantel asked me to do one song for his 
Disko Partizani album [2007] and really 
liked how it turned out so he brought me 
to Frankfurt this past spring to sing on his 
current [hit album], Planet Paprika. | per- 
form some Turkish material, some Greek, 
and a little bit of Romani. While I’m here 
in Istanbul I'll be doing some shows with 
him, plus a couple with [North American] 
friends who are on my own album. Then 
I go to Berlin for a concert, as well as an 
electronic thing with Alexander Hacke, 
who’s the narrator on Crossing the Bridge.” 

On Kulak Musafiri, however, MacCrim- 
mon stays acoustic. Apart from one original 
piece in English, the material is either 
traditional or composed in the folk/art-song 
vein. Several are of Rumeli and Balkan 


Brenna MacCrimmon 


Photo: John Scully 


origin. Given the bewildering range of 
cultures in that part of the world (especially 
prior to the First World War), what is it that 
unites their music traditions? 

“One of the underlying similarities is a 
rhythmic sensibility that’s shared by Turks, 
Greeks, Macedonians, Bulgarians, Alba- 
nians, and others. They love asymmetrical 
rhythms, though in one region they may 
prefer 7/8 or 9/8 time, in others 11/8 or 
13/8. There’s a certain cultural layer in com- 
mon, too. Similar styles crop up, and there’s 
a give and take that’s gone around that part 
of the world for a very long time. It has a 
great many different traditions. Balkan brass 
band music is making a big splash now, one 
of the things DJ Shantel draws on.” 

MacCrimmon brought together some 30 
musician friends to keep the sonic textures 
on Kulak Musafiri varied and interesting 
for all her ear guests. The instrumentation 
includes accordion, tambura, bass, santouri, 
banjo, Dobro, sax, clarinet, violin, oud, 
vibes, bagpipes, cello, gadulka, hurdy-gurdy, 
kanun, and a range of hand drums. Despite, 
or perhaps because of, the originality and 
diversity of its music MacCrimmon knows 
the album has limited commercial appeal. 

“Doing something acoustic like this is a bit 
of a risk, especially here. In Canada not so 
much, because the audience for it is so small 
anyway. In Turkey, classical and jazz musi- 
cians do acoustic music, but not many folk 
artists anymore. A lot of their music is electri- 
fied, as well as being harmonized and given 
lush, rich arrangements. At times it’s very 


Tubthumping ——, 


beautiful, but the song somehow gets lost.” 

MacCrimmon is dedicated to finding 
songs that are little-known, overlooked 
or deemed old-fashioned, giving them a 
renewed lease on life without sacrificing 
their essence. 

“I’m always on the lookout, and the Inter- 
net has made that a lot easier in some ways. 
There are people I know who collect certain 
material and we send each other recordings 
back and forth. We’ve found that there’s less 
regionalism on the commercial market, but 
because of things like YouTube—and people 
posting, say, wedding celebrations —there’s 
an amazing resource out there.” 

But MacCrimmon has more direct sources, 
too. Sabah Sabah Seyredelim Yaliyi is a tra- 
ditional and unusually happy song on Kulak 
Musafiri, with lyrics such as: 

The arch of your black eyebrows is my tem- 
ple / My home is between your rosy breasts. 

It was movingly given to her by an 
elderly gent from Edirne in Turkish Thrace 
who worried that the songs he sang as a 
young man would disappear forever. 

“With albums especially, it’s nice to do 
songs that aren’t being recorded. It adds 
to the richness and variety. In live perfor 
mances, I may perform a wide range of ma- 
terial including popular stuff that everyone 
knows. In a Turkish environment that’s part 
of your job as a performer, because people 
want to sing along with you. But it’s good 
to keep digging and trying to find little bur- 
ied treasures here and there — they make it 


all the more meaningful for me.” 
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; colourful songs of- 
ten start with an image. The narrative 
then falls into line. Both an arresting 
and intimate lyricist, the Austin, TX, 
songwriter kicks around the odd 
couplet with 


o wonder the song sounds so menac- 

ing: it springs, in part, from real 
life. In Firestorm, from last year’s album 
Instead the Forest Rose to Sing, Texas 
troubadour Danny Schmidt sings of the bad 
old days when he—or at least the song’s 
narrator— would have willingly nailed 
palms to trees, torched the woods to kill a 
single rabbit and committed assorted other 
acts of extreme irritation. “J ain't like that 
anymore,” he reassures us in the refrain but 
then ends the song by confessing, “There's 
still kindling in my soul / It burns quiet, it 
burns slow / Until a firestorm explodes.” 

Says Schmidt, who sounds not the least 

menacing in conversation from his home 
in Austin, TX, “I’ve had my struggles with 
my temper through the years. It goes off 


when there’s some sort of injustice. I’ve 


learned over and over again that it would 
have been more productive if I'd kept a 


little more cool.” All songs, he adds, are 
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partly fiction and partly real. 

Firestorm, coming as it does after a 
gorgeous tune about a grandfather and a 
tongue-in-cheek number about an inept 
bank robber, brings you up short. It also 
gives you some insight into a man whose 
reactions to life are anything but passive 
and who has, even more than most song- 
writers, a poet’s touch (listen for yourself: 
there are 15 free tunes at www.danny- 
schmidt.com). 

He blends those two qualities time and 
again in his music, which his website points 
out ranges from Appalachian mountain 
gospel to English balladry, country blues 
and ’60s-style protest folk. For example, in 
Southland Street, also from the last album, 
Schmidt tells the all-too-familiar story of 
how the auto industry, like most busi- 
nesses, is bereft of loyalty to anything but 
profits. Though he keeps his vocals mostly 
neutral, the lyrics snarl as he relates the 
flight of business from America to Mexico 
and, tempted by “the Indians and banking 
whores,” finally to the East. 

This flight he contrasts with the car 
industry’s early, Detroit-based days. Those 
were good times for all, and Schmidt’s 
light-footed, fanciful lyrics suggest exactly 
that: “Champaign soup and dancing les- 
sons / Dizzy on the floor,” he sings of 


Henry Ford’s home life, while adding, “A// 


the workers loved him so.” 

He says the song comes out differently 
every time he sings it, sometimes sad, 
sometimes angry. Surprisingly, he says he’s 
not anti-globalization because the diffusion 
of wealth should eventually mean more 
people than ever will be able to enjoy some 
of the good life. “Rather than fight against 
it, we should try to find a way to make it 
more just for more people.” 

By this point, you're likely gathering that 
Schmidt is a thoughtful guy who’s will- 
ing to look at other viewpoints. That could 
come from his kicking around a bit over the 
years: from his native Austin to a five-year 
stint in Missouri and Blue Ridge Mountain 
communes to a spell in Charlottesville, VA, 
before returning to his home state. There 
was also a brush with cancer a few years 
ago, the kind of thing that’s given more than 
a few people a deeper appreciation of life. 

Schmidt says he’s sometimes more 
observer than participant, a stance that 
can yield a generous world view. “I’m a 
little bit shy and tend to be in the corner at 
parties and stuff. I love the cafe culture in 
Europe—it’s perfectly legitimate to sit with 
a cup of coffee and just watch people. I 
tend to like people more when I do that.” 

He also watches himself. Schmidt turns 40 
this year and says he’s been worried for a 
while about drifting into the net of security 
consciousness that traps so many of us as we 
age. In fact, he notes on his very good web- 
site that the latest album is an exploration 
of questions about the value of work and 


the meaning of wealth. Avoiding the trap of 


materialism requires constant vigilance, he 
says, While noting that having some money 
does mean you can afford to kick back 
occasionally. The tune Serpentine Cycle of 
Money, which goes on just a little too long 
for its own good, looks at those issues. 

If Serpentine Cycle of Money is about the 
problems of wealth, Grampa Built Bridges 
deals with the riches of love and creativity. 
The song, about a man who once built fan- 
tastical bridges and is now old, incontinent 
and grieving the loss of his wife, glitters 
with some of Schmidt’s finest writing, at 
“(He walked on 
over with his heels on fire / And the bridge 


once allusive and elusive: 


burned back with a captive haze.” Whether 
you interpret bridges as actual ones be- 
tween places or metaphorical connections 


between people hardly matters, what’s 


important are the old-fashioned virtues that 
grampa embodies and that Schmidt worries 
have vanished from modern life: the dignity 
of hard work, the importance of pride, the 
power of love. 

So intimate and lovingly crafted is the 
song that you assume the grandfather was 
Schmidt’s own. In fact, he was modelled on 
the grandfather of Schmidt’s partner, musi- 
cian Carrie Elkin. Schmidt knew the man 
only through Elkin’s stories about him. 

Grampa Built Bridges is finé poetry, 
full of fresh images, the arresting turns of 
phrase that distinguish Schmidt’s writ- 
ing, and a melody that rises and falls like 
the cables and spires of an old, elegant 
suspension bridge. Surprisingly, Schmidt 
says he rarely reads poetry, although “I 
immediately appreciated the poetry of 
Dylan and Leonard Cohen and those guys. 
In a song, it’s a lot more accessible.” Less 
surprisingly, he says that an image is often 
the starting point for a song: “It pops into 
my mind, and I’m not sure where it comes 
from. I often get the narrative line later.” 

So far, Schmidt’s only Canadian dates 
have been in British Columbia. The rest 
of us should get a chance to hear him next 
summer, he says: “I’m hitting the festival 


circuit.” 

Saints Alive 
Quin twins Tegan and Sara resurrect 
the emotional, honest sentiments 
of torch songs on their sixth album, 
Sainthood. It’s also rife with themes 


of desperation and strife. Shannon 
Webb-Campbell has a quiet word. 


| pee can be an act of devotion wheth- 
er it’s reciprocal or not. Often when 
it’s unrequited, obsession surfaces as the 
pursuit of longing overwhelms. Tegan and 
Sara examine delusion, virtue and benevo- 
lence in their latest release, Sainthood. 
“Thematically it’s where we were both at 
in our emotional states,” says Tegan Quin, 
calling mid-afternoon from Los Ange- 
les. She’s spending her last few days of 
freedom with her photographer girlfriend, 
going to the movies and catching a Death 
Cab For Cutie show. But pre-tour duties 
still require a series of phone calls; Tegan’s 
on Canadian press while Sara’s allotted all 


Tegan and Sara 


American interviews—their North Ameri- 
can division of labour. 

“We wrote 50 songs alone for this al- 
bum,” she says. “A lot of those songs were 
about different subjects but the thing we are 
best at and most passionate about have to 
do with relationships, the pursuit of them 
and the failure of them. I don’t think it’s 
just Sara and me; between the producers 
and our mom the songs we are most pas- 
sionate about are based on this theme.” 

With sass and onstage banter like no 
other, the ex-pat Calgarians usually write 
their material separately (Tegan splits her 
time between Vancouver and Los Angeles 
while Sara bunks in Montreal). But for this 
record the siblings decided to change it up 
and spent a week writing together in New 
Orleans. 

“Sarah wrote a song called Sainthood. 
While she was working on the structure of 
the song, I was dying of boredom and feel- 
ing antsy,” says Quin. “We were stuck in a 
room for eight hours together. She wanted 
to get the melody down and started singing 
these beautiful lyrics inspired by a Leonard 
Cohen song, Came So Far From Beauty. | 
was flabbergasted.” 

The pursuit of love and the lengths one 
goes are thematic elements of Tegan and 
Sara’s repertoire— Under Feet Like Ours 
(1999), This Business of Art (2000), If It 


Was You (2002), So Jealous (2004), The 
Con (2007) —but it’s this sixth album, 
Sainthood, that explores the quest for such 
purity and secularity. 

The very Cohen lyrics— “J practiced on 
my sainthood / I gave to one and all / but 
the rumours of my virtue / they moved her 
not at all” —relay themes of desperation 
and strife found throughout Tegan and 
Sara’s Sainthood. Unfortunately due to 
copyright complications, the actual song 
Sainthood never made the album’s final cut. 

“It was a romantic term not necessarily 
a religious one. It’s this idea of practising 
being perfect and devoted. It comes from a 
series of very intense unrequited relation- 
ships,” says Quin. “Over the years I’ve 
gone through different phases and I felt 
compelled to write different things but it 
always comes back to relationships. 

“T dated a Leonard Cohen fanatic. I own 
all of his books. Growing up in Canada, of 
course we were influenced. I never went 
through a Leonard Cohen phase. Sara is 
a bigger fan, but we both think he’s an 
incredible artist and presence.” 

Music is a vehicle of expression first and 
a business second. Part of Tegan and Sara’s 
success is they’ve never adopted a persona. 


Unlike many bands, they fought against the 


grain and have remained true to themselves, 


both as musicians and people. 
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THE PINES 


THE PINES « TREMOLO 
Alt-folk band THE PINES have one of the 


most exciting sounds going in American 


roots today - this new release proves It. 


“Silky-smooth dark folk (that lives) 
inside your head.” - Q MAGAZINE 


GREG BROWN * DREAM CITY 
ESSENTIAL RECORDINGS VOL 2, 
1997 - 2006 

One of the greatest songwriters of his 
generation! 90 minutes of classics 
on 2 CDs, + 4 never-released all-new 
tracks. “Exquisite...” - RELIX 


CLIFF EBERHARDT * 500 MILES, 
THE BLUE ROCK SESSIONS 


Cliff swaggers with passion, humor and 
ire brilliance on this CD recorded with 
ne of Austin, Texas’ finest. 
soulful steam” USA Today. 


PIETA BROWN 


PRODUCED BY DON WAS! 7 stripped-down, 
haunting new songs on arspecially-priced 
CD from one of alf-couniry’s rising stars. 
“seductive simplicity...lyrical grace.” 

- BBC RADIO 


SHIMMER 


HEATHER MASSE «BIRD SONG 


The newest Wailin’Jenny takes a solo 
sidetrip wrapped in the sultry fones 
of her sensuous voice. 


“Masse's honeyed voice (is) gorgeous.” 
- TALLAHASSEE DEMOCRAT 


WILLIE MURPHY * A SHOT OF 
LOVE IN A TIME OF NEED 


The R&B legend returns with a mind- 
blowing, sef of original funk, soul and blues. 
‘the kind of artist for whom the term ‘cult 
hero' was invented...a true American 
original” = ALL MUSIC GUIDE 


JOHN GORKA * SO DARK YOU SEE 
His first album in 3 years - a vibrant blend 
of fresh beats and trad sounds. Some of 
his most compelling songs fo date! 


‘one of the best on the modern folk 
scene” = SEATTLE TIMES 


JORMA KAUKONEN * RIVER OF TIME 


The HOT TUNA/JEFFERSON AIRPLANE 
legend and the masterpiece of his solo 
career - with special guest LEVON HELM 
“A master of American music.” 

- LA WEEKLY 


DANNY SCHMIDT 
THE FOREST ROSE TO SING 


INSTEAD 


The Austin songwriter cements his growing 
rep as the finest of the next generation of 
singersongwriters. 


“the best new songwriter I’ve heard in 
the last 15 years” - SING OUT! 


As twins (Tegan is minutes older) journal- 
ists often fixate on the obvious, especially 
since both identify as lesbians. 

“It is part of who we are but doesn’t really 
have anything to do with our music,” she 
says. “It’s not like we make gay music. 

We write pop songs. But being gay and in 
the spotlight, we’re sort of being cornered 
off from other artists. Instead of being a 
musician, | am a gay musician. I think it’s 
affected who I am as a person. I am writing 
about a person, a relationship. 

“| think artist is subject and art is not gay. 
I think whether you are writing pop music 
or making bracelets at home, you are mak- 
ing art. If you sat down a couple of people, 
both straight and gay, and play music | 
don’t think anyone would say this is gay 
music. They would just hear music. I think 
they would just connect to it.” 

Author Augusten Burroughs tapped 
into Tegan’s forthright and confessional 
approach to songwriting. He asked her to 
pen a song for the soundtrack to his second 


memoir-style novel, A Wolf At the Table. 


His Love is an acoustic narrative navigat- 
ing through the depths of one’s childhood 
experience, however painful, and the ca- 
tharsis it can inspire. She asks, “Augusten 
are you just like me? / Does your hurt fade 
as you write out your history?” 

“As an artist it’s something that I strive 
for: being a good writer. When people come 
up and quote lyrics, there is something very 
intense about it when someone is specifi- 
cally moved by how I feel. If they struck a 
chord with me with words, I feel really at- 
tached. I probably put that same thing onto 
people if it’s the lyrics that grab me.” 

Produced by Chris Walla (of Death Cab 
For Cutie) and Howard Redekopp, Saint- 
hood is a testament to unabashed honesty. 
Whether it’s asking a lover to go steady 
(On Directing), becoming almost fictional 
in your infatuation (Paperback Head), 
feeling like a slave to romance (Sentimental 
Tune), being addicted to one’s own misery 
(Northshore), or a bleak industrial breakup 
song (Night Watch), the album doesn’t 


sugarcoat anything. 


“In indie rock, we constantly apologize 
for love. We’re embarrassed,” she says. 
“There is something very self-deprecating. 
It makes our community very jagged. It 
brings the emo back to indie rock, though 
we’re more pop than anything. 

“Our influences are from a wide spectrum 
of music. We’re trying to bring back that 
torch song, that incredibly honest senti- 
ment. When you just want someone to 
come back to you, a song like Alligator, it’s 
very simple. It’s straight up. We’re trying 


not to be apologetic.” 


‘ 
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TheGertrudes 


The massed ranks of The Gertrudes 
grew from a series of open mic ses- 
sions at Queens University. With their 
imaginative use of eclectic instru- 
ments, they are now one of the most 
original roots bands in the country. 
Roddy Campbell collars Annie Clif 
y9rd and Josh Lyon for a téte a téte. 


y t’s madness, really. 


But then it’s the heart of Saturday 


night. In Ottawa. In a hotel bedroom 


marginally more spacious than a 


Bell Canada telephone booth. 


The hand-drawn poster outside the door 
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promises The Gertrudes. And there they 
are —a mere eight of them. A small squad 
considering their numbers can swell to 15. 
But this is an away fixture and space is at a 
premium. 

The Ontario Council of Folk Festivals 
ear-marks two hotel floors for guerrilla 
showcases during its annual conference. 
And this room is so crammed the players 
clearly outnumber the punters. 

Against all odds, a generous, heart-warm- 
ing make-do spirit prevails. The drummer 
appropriates pots and pans to resemble a 
full kit. The mandolin player dodges an 


extended trombone. The accordionist keeps 


a steady eye on the fiddler’s bow. Banjos 
are clawed, guitars whacked, trumpets peel, 
a theremin does what a theremin does, and 
the lad with the ukulele strums wisely and 
grins at his shoes. 

The Gertrudes are in magnificent 
form—totally, totally over-the-top wonder- 
ful as they run impulsively through much of 
their latest disc, Hard Water. The mouth- 
watering combination of brass and banjo, 
graced with singing that rarely strays above 
a whisper, is so intoxicating we exit 30 
minutes later gleefully giddy. 

Interviews are immediately arranged. And 


a couple of weeks later I’m on the phone to 


Kingston, ON, for a natter with Annie Clif- 
ford (banjo, vocals) and Josh Lyon (piano, 
bass, trumpet). 

They first met when they were 10. Josh 
would later marry Annie’s sister. But we’ ll 
save the genealogy for now. I want to know 
more about the infinitely invigorating Hard 
Water. While it clocks in at just over 36 
minutes, it’s an immense leap in confidence 
and creativity from their still-interesting 
self-titled 2008 EP. 

“That’s because we’re getting better,” 
says Annie. 

“The EP, well, originally the plan was just 
to kind of throw a demo together so we'd 
have something to give out to people,” adds 
Josh. “It was actually fairly early on in the 
band’s life, too, so it was very much, ‘let’s 
just get a sketch of something out there’.” 

Annie: “We did that a year ago last Febru- 
ary, in the kitchen of my place on Pine Street. 
We had to isolate everybody. I was in a closet 
and the trombone player was in the foyer. 

Josh: “The drummer was in the kitchen.” 

Annie: “Somebody was in the basement.” 

Josh: “Yup. We shoved everybody 
upstairs. We covered the piano in blankets. 
But anyway, it was sort of a...” 

Annie: “A hack job.” 

Josh: “A rough affair. I think a year of 
playing together a ridiculous amount defi- 
nitely changed things in terms of how we 
approached songs. The whole EP was done 
in a few hours, whereas Hard Water was 
done over the course of a couple of months, 
and with much more consideration to the 
production process.” 

This remarkable turnaround they both 
credit to The Gertrudes’ guitar player, Matt 
Rogalsky, who spent countless studio hours 
polishing Hard Water. His expansive and 
ambitious approach totters somewhere in 
the vicinity of Calexico and Beirut’s but 
with the added folk cred of Brass Monkey. 
Brass being the common thread here, natch. 

The source of that infatuation stems from 
what Josh describes as alternative marching 
bands out of the U.S., the likes of the Extra 
Action Marching Band and As Is Brass 
Band. Closer to home, though, he also touts 
Toronto’s bountiful Rock Plaza Central as 
an influence. 

“They have a beautiful way of using 
horns,” says Josh. “It’s in a folk-orchestra- 
type-indie-rock-kind-of-vein. They’ ll drop 
their banjos and accordions and mando- 


lins, and basses and things, and have a 
whole version of a song just with horns. 
Seeing some of those guys play has been 
really inspirational in terms of incorporat- 
ing horns—such amazing and expressive 
instruments — alongside banjos.” 

Josh Lyon grew up in Bradford, West 
Yorkshire, England, but in 1990 at age 10 
moved with his parents to Kingston. His 
father played cello and his mom played vio- 
lin. Mr. and Mrs. Lyon taught their children 
well—how to sing harmony and play vari- 
ous stringed instruments. They also owned 
numerous LPs from the British folk revival 
including a fair share of Ewan MacColl’s. 

Annie Clifford, on the other hand, was 
born and raised in Kingston. She took up 
the fiddle initially and name-checks Silly 
Wizard’s Johnny Cunningham as a particu- 
lar source of inspiration. And then there 
were the Folkways albums of Pete Seeger, 
Woody Guthrie and her favourite, Horton 
Barker, a blind-from-birth traditional singer 
from Beech Creek, NC. She and Josh 
became firm friends and his parents had a 
serious impact on her singing. 

Annie: “I think your parents were quite 
influential on me. You 
know, that weird British 
folksinging thing that 
they did, I had never 
encountered anything 
like that. 

Josh: “We were sing- 
ing like the Water- 
sons—the very nasal, 
very bellowing kind of 
English folk thing.” 

Annie: “I thought you 
were aliens!” 

Both would leave 
Kingston, though. Josh 
moved to Toronto and 
Annie headed east to 
Halifax, where Old 
Man Luedecke taught 
her to play banjo. She 
formed The Johnson 
Sisters with Mary Beth 
Carty (Bette and Wal- 
let) and Becky Siamon 
before returning to 
Kingston permanently 
in 2005. There she met 
her future partner and 
Gertrude guitarist and 


vocalist, Greg Tilson. 

“T fell for Greg because he picked up the 
sock I was knitting and started working on 
it,” says Annie. “He thinks he first saw me 


playing banjo outside the cafe where he 


worked, and tried to start a conversation, 
but I only seemed interested in the banjo. 
I remember wanting to talk with him, but 
being torn by my desire to play banjo. I’m 
not sure if this dynamic continues. Maybe 
we need therapy.” 

Greg and Annie formed the Backyard Sex 
Band and hosted open mics on the campus 
at Queens University. 

Meanwhile, Josh helped form psych- 
folk combo Entire Cities in Toronto, and 
played with Rueben de Groot. Josh married 
Annie’s sister, had children, and moved 
back to Kingston in 2007 to be closer to 
their grandparents. The stars were aligning. 

The open mics at Queens proved pivotal. 
The Backyard Sex Band anchored these 
freewheeling sessions and more and more 
musicians wanted to play along with them. 

“A trombone player, Pim van Geffen, 
showed up and said, ‘I'd like to join the 
Sex Band’,” says Annie. “I didn’t know 
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him from a doughnut but I said, ‘Sure, 
great.’ It turned out he could play amazing 
solos on folk songs. 

“The next thing, Josh is hauling his 
trumpet out of the basement. We found this 
trumpet player on the side of the road. And 
it just kind of took off from there.” 

You found a trumpet player at the side of 
the road? 

“OK, we actually found him in an aban- 
doned warehouse down by the water, if you 
want to get specific. This was {isaac Mazer. 
He’s actually no longer playing with us.” 

“Lucas [Huang] came on as a substitute 
drummer for our other substitute drummer 
at the Transat in Toronto,” says Josh. “Then 
the next week showed up at practice with 
his ukulele, ’cause the drummer was back. 
He figured if he showed up with a different 
instrument he could still be in the band.” 

Annie: “Yeah, he told me later that he was 
just going to try out any instrument so we’d 
let him stay.” 

Josh: “We really enjoyed the creativity 
and the difference that comes from this 
whole gang of people doing something to- 
gether. Then there’s that refinement process: 
‘OK, this is really fun, but how do we make 
this something that’s musically [rewarding], 
and also really challenging and satisfy- 
ing individually, in the context of the big 
gang—the folk orchestra as it were?’ I think 
that was what sort of led to The Gertrudes.” 

In February 2008, The Gertrudes recorded 
their self-titled, four-track EP. And yes, it is 
as rough as a badger’s arse. And yet, there’s 
also an endearing quality about it all that 
offers serious snatches of their embryonic 
potential, particularly Clifford’s gorgeous 
Lonely Days. [Ed. note: see P.E. No. 40]. 

Released on their own co-operative label, 
Apple Crisp Records run by Greg Tilson, 
they followed it by contributing the single 
Hard Water to Swim Drink Fish Music, an 
online environmental fundraising project 
that promotes “swimmable, drinkable, 
fishable water” throughout Canada. Besides 
The Gertrudes, the annual membership fee 
allows downloads of songs by the likes 
of Pete Seeger, Bruce Cockburn, Sarah 
Harmer, and Gord Downie with The Sadies. 

Given that The Gertrudes all live in 
Kingston, on the banks of Lake Ontario, 
it’s not surprising, then, that the subject of 
water crops up frequently in their lyrics. 

Josh: “It’s funny looking back at our list 


of songs: of original material and covers, 90 
per cent of them have a water theme or some 
kind of relationship to water. That connection 
has emerged on its own. Obviously, where 
our heads are at is somewhere very wet.” 

Annie: “Water, environmental stuff— it’s 
hard to not get behind it. It’s also some- 
thing we all agree with. We don’t think 
we’re alienating anyone by promoting 
[clean] Lake Ontario water. I mean, how 
can you not agree? It’s not like abortion or 
something. But there’s still a lot of stuff to 
do to improve water quality, water access 
in Canada and around the world. So it’s 
something bigger than just ourselves that 
we can support.” 

While the core of The Gertrudes re- 
mains constant, the accompanying rotating 
cast—sometimes as many as 15 onstage at 
one time—makes touring problematic. They 
took five cars and a truck full of gear to the 
OCFF convention in October. Last summer 
their tour of Quebec, New Brunswick, P.E.I. 
and Nova Scotia included an entourage of 
22, four of them under two years old. 

Evidently, Annie, it’s difficult to take < 
band this size on the road, yes? 

“It’s a pain in the ass!” 

Still, they all hold down day jobs. Annie 
makes clothing, which she sells wholesale. 
Most, like Josh, work in a variety of arts- 
related jobs that stretch from making pottery 
to editing videos. Matt Rogalsky, for in- 
stance, is a professor at Queens. They get by. 

Next spring, The Gertrudes intend record- 
ing their first full-scale album. While the 
details remain sketchy, Greg Tilson has 
suggested the guest list might reach 100. 
There’s also a variety of collaborations 


in the works. They’ll record a seven-inch 


vinyl single with Old Man Luedecke. Talks 
are ongoing about projects with Chris Ea- 
ton from Rock Plaza Central and the sizable 
folk ensemble Bruce Peninsula. And, in the 
co-operative spirit of Apple Crisp Records, 
The Gertrudes will continue to provide 
musicians for the live and studio needs of 
other artists on the label. 

Annie: “I find that something I’m really 
enjoying with The Gertrudes is how tradi- 
tional musical instruments, like banjo and 
violin, which is very much my background, 
can fit into these experimental roles.” 

Josh: “I think that it comes down to the 
whole sound of The Gertrudes. Despite the 
fact that sometimes we’re playing really 
spaced out ambient stuff, we’re also playing 
honky-tonk, old-timey, jazz kind of things. 
And yet across that whole spectrum, there’s a 
core group of musicians who are playing the 
same instruments, and coming at this project 
with, I guess, some sort of united vision, 
although I can’t pinpoint what that is—just 
something that makes it cohesive despite 
the fact that we’re playing a huge number of 
instruments and quite a wide range of styles. 
I think it’s interesting because it does sound 
like one style, at least to me.” 

Annie: “Yeah, I don’t think that would 
happen if I was in a bigger town. I know 
in Halifax, which isn’t even that big, I was 
mostly spending time with other country 
and folk players. I played at a fiddle and 
banjo thing, and an Irish session, and there 
was so much of that available that I didn’t 
have to go out of that bubble. There isn’t 
that in Kingston, or there is, but it’s much 
smaller. To find people that I really gel 
with, it forced me to branch out, and I’m 


loving it.” 
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1 McKennitt started on 
mr the very bottom rung of the 
L™ entertainment ladder. But as 

a humble street busker, she made 

enough to finance her debut disc, 

Elemental. While it borrowed heavily 

from the ich tradition, what set it 

apart was two pone she eee 

set to music: t 


f 


Stolen Child 


William Butl 


and Will 
laby. Poetry set to music still appear 
occasionally in her various record- 
ings that have now amassed world- 
wide sales in excess of 14 million. 
An astute business woman, she re- 
tains all the rights to her recordings 
yet enjoys lucrative international 
distribution through Warner Bros. 
Her fifth tage The Mask and the 
Mirror, in 1994, proved a musical turn- 
ing point as os arrangements em- 
braced a fusion of world music—large- 
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ly heard around the Mediterranean 
Sea—as she traced the historical roots 
of the Celts. And it proved a winning 
formula three years later, highlighted 
by The Book of Secrets and its interna- 
tional hit single, The Mummers’ 
But then tragedy struck. Her 
partner Ronald Rees, his brother 
hard and their friend Gregory 
k drowned in a tragic boating 
accident in July 1998. It took eight 
ears before she worked on another 
tudio album, An Ancient Muse. 
And no he has just released A 
Odyssey. The lavish 
package includes two discs—Is- 
tanbul To Athens (recorded live 
in various historical settings) and 
The Olive and the Cedar (the studio 
recordings of the same songs—all 
culled from her back catalogue). 
Questions by Roddy Campbell. 


Dance. 
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Give me a sense of what you expe- 
rienced performing in such historical 
venues. 

The phrase, ‘If these stones could speak,’ 
comes to mind. I think it depends on each 
person’s disposition. When one does reflect 
on the depth and breadth of history in these 
places, you feel kind of either small and in- 
significant, or overwhelmed by the architec- 
ture, or things like acoustics, or how they 
chose to position these kinds of venues, or 
what indeed they were used for— whether 
it was for performing, rather than for gladi- 
ator arenas. It’s quite special, particularly 
when one is able to perform outside. It’s a 
very sensual type of experience. Those are 
the things that come to mind, really. 


Why did you put more or less the same 
songs on both discs? 


I think this project evolved out of the 
inspiration of a variety of things. One is, 
we usually document what we do either in 
the studio or on tour, and at one point we 
thought, well, maybe there was room for 
curration of the music that was Mediter- 
ranean influenced. And that’s the Olive 
and the Cedar disc. And then when we 
went on tour in June we felt, well, this 
could be good if we recorded some songs 
that weren’t on the other one, that might 
be of value as a double, as a commemora- 
tive package. Truly this is, really I think, a 
package that is primarily of interest to the 
deeply devoted who can say, well, this is 
the studio rendering of a particular song— 
when you have time and the circumstances 
to layer like a painting —and here’s a live 
performance version of it. 


Nights from the Alhambra revisits some 
of your early, more Celtic-based songs. 
Would it be fair to say that Istanbul to 


Athens is a sort of bookend covering your 


Middle Eastern influenced music? 


Yes, I think so, yes. 


Which begs the question: where do you 
go from here? 


(Laughs) Well again, staying on the 
trajectory of where the geographical or 
historical places that have a strong Celtic 
connection ... I’ve never travelled to India, 
and many of the Celtic tribes, language and 
customs come from a very Indo-European 
origin, or they’re related. I feel India is a 
direction that I might strive to. But, who 
knows! 


You’ve always astonished me with some 
of the more brilliant but obscure folk 
musicians that appear on your discs. I 
mean Nigel Eaton and Eddie Upton, for 
goodness sakes! And on the new disc 
there are several wonderful traditional 
Greek musicians. How do you find them? 


(Laughs) Well, usually when the need 
arises in the studio ... I need to have a 
person who plays this particular instrument 
in this particular manner. I usually try to 
pinpoint people—the Middle Eastern fiddle 
player I used on God Rest Ye Merry Gentle- 
men or something like that. So how do we 
find them? Sometimes it’s just a matter of 
looking, hearing an artist on another record- 
ing and tracking them down. Or, since we 
recorded it at [Peter Gabriel’s] Real World 
Studios [in Box, England] in 1994, if we 
didn’t have a musician in mind, we might 
just go to the office there and say, ‘Do 
you know a guy that plays kemenche, or 
serangi’ or something? And inevitably they 
had. So it’s just that kind of exercise. 


If I had a peek at your record collec- 
tion, what would I find? 


It’s a real motley collection of things, 
although I’ve not really undertaken very 
successful CD purchasing over the past five 
or 10 years. But it would range from what 
one would expect, more traditional groups 
going back to Battlefield Band, Planxty, 
Bothy Band and Steeleye Span, that kind of 
representation, through to a variety of Turk- 
ish music, or Portuguese like Madredeus, 
or [Cape Verde’s] Cesdria Evora. Then I 
have classical music, and you know, Peter 
Gabriel, and quite a number of the Real 
World label recordings. I have a wonder- 
ful compilation called Bringing It All Back 


QKkA 


Home, you know, some Bob Marley. It 


really depends. 


And then all these years later you 
record with the likes of Donald Lonny 
[Bothy Band and Planxty], Dan Ar Bras 
[Alan Stivell’s guitarist] and even The 
Chieftains. 


I feel very fortunate to have navigated 
to a point in my own career where I could 
contact them and say, ‘Would you be inter- 
ested in working on something together?’ 
And they say, “Yes!” With The Chieftains, 
they invited me to play with them. Great 
people, all of them. 


What influences inspired your shift from 
a predominantly Irish traditional base to 
your current fusion of world music? 


There’s no question that in the early days 
I listened to Alan Stivell, who was not 
only playing harp, but in his band he had a 
cello, an electric guitar and drums, which 
added an eclecticism to the arrangement. 
Moving a decade down the line would be 
someone like Peter Gabriel. But beyond 
that, I can’t say that there were any artists 
or bands that influenced me. I just wanted 
to go and create with my own experiences 
or imagination. 

With respect to my creative path. I’ve 
taken a keen interest in the history of the 
Celts, and discovered, when I attended this 
exhibition [of Celtic artifacts] in Venice 


in 1991, that they were this vast motley 
tribe that fanned out across Europe and 
Asia Minor, and dated back to about 500 
BC. I felt that there were people who were 
already working and performing within 
the more traditional [Celtic] repertoire that 
did [it] more justice than perhaps I would. 
Moreover, I was keenly interested in the 
history and the geography and I wanted to 
involve my creativity that could in some 
way document or capture that. In a sense 
what I’ve been doing is more a sort of 
musical travelogue than creating a finished 
piece of art. It’s just, “here’s where my 


fascination lies’. 


Themes of religion and rituals are 
widespread throughout your work; what 
is the fascination? 


I’m also interested in architecture and 
history and so on. Woven in the cultural 
fabric, of course, are rituals and traditions 
and festivals. I love some of the theatre and 
the animation of it, but I also like what was 
underpinning it, and in some cases it was 
a very deep and direct relationship to the 
natural world, you know, tying ribbons on 
trees, that kind of thing. 

I am interested in the internal machina- 
tions of the human species, and what guides 
us, and in what way we use the religious 
or spiritual processes as a reference point 
in our lives in relation to different circum- 


stances that we may find ourselves in or 


experience. I think also that the ritual and 
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traditions offer continuity, and can explain, 
or inform to some degree, who we are. 
Whether we believe in certain things, that’s 
a whole other subject. 

But in the same way that architecture or 
urban design can inform to some degree, or 
is an element of continuity to one’s own heri- 
tage, I think these things that are not physical 
also play a role like that. Anyways, I am fas- 
cinated and deeply interested in the various 
degrees and ways that inform culture. 


Describe your beliefs. 


Well, I grew up in rural Canada and 
was a member of the United Church of 
Canada—the most liberal Christian church 
in the country. I think that informed a part 
of who I am. I think beyond that, as I’ve 
grown older, I’ve adopted and adapted 
other things, other values and principles, 
or guiding ethics, or morals that can be 
found sometimes universally among other 
religious practices. I don’t associate myself 
with any particular religious affiliation. 
My own view is that unfortunately many 
religions or permutations of religions were 
vulnerable to human manipulation and 
distortion, and in many cases don’t even re- 
semble what the first inspiration was. But I 
think we can be trapped in language that is 
insufficient to capture the essence of being, 
you know. Like even a word like spiritual- 
ity, what does that mean? It means many, 
many different things to different people. 
But I would say I do appreciate, and look 


a 


a 


forward to, being engaged in things that go 


beyond the physical. 


The Mummers’ Dance was a bona fide 
hit, making the Billboard charts. Give 
me a sense of what that accomplishment 
meant to you? 


It was quite bizarre because I come from 
the camp of musical creators, performers, 
etc. who just simply love what they do, 
love to share it with people. And that’s kind 
of it. The thing with The Mummers’ Dance 
pushed me into kind of a commercial drive. 
There was lots of positive stuff to be gained 
from that, for sure. It also gave me a taste 
of what it must be like for people who live 
in that world, and it wasn’t something that 
I could really comfortably relate to. But it 
was fascinating. Making the video, which 
was shot in Ireland, that was fun. But I also 
got to understand better the mechanics of 
some of the underbelly of the music indus- 
try, where large sums of money are paid 
to independents to work radio. That song 
was placed in one station in California with 
a great sum of money. Thankfully it had 
enough musical legs it could go on. It was 
one of those trendsetting stations of which 
there are half a dozen in the United States. 
I could see the domino effect; when you get 
into a position on Billboard, a whole bunch 
of other doors open up, like the Letterman 
or the Tonight Show, etc. I did go on to do 
Letterman. But when the dust settled, it all 


comes back down to, ‘if it has legs.’ 


Are we talking about payola here? 


I can’t say for sure how it should be char- 
acterized, but I would say that if it isn’t, it 


comes darn close. 


Was that a particular turning point in 
your career or was it all a combination of 
small steps? 


I think it was a series of small steps, one 
thing leading to the next, and I feel that 
I’ve always been led by opportunities rather 
than having to go out and dig and cultivate 
them. There have been people who have 
become aware of me, who have said, ‘Oh, 
would you come over here and do this?’ 
Or, ‘what about that?’ But when I think of 
the beginning of my career in 1985: I was 
busking on the street in Toronto and raised 
enough money to do my [first] recording. 
Then doing little tours just with my harp. If 
there was any big leap, it would have been 
in 91 when I went from distributing on my 
own to licensing to Warner Bros, and all of 
a sudden my recordings were available to 
anyone. That was a big leap from a volume 
standpoint. 

But I’ve been very wary of this career 
path and the various pitfalls that can be 
found within it, and I think that fame is one 
of them. It’s like a hard drug. And unless 
you understand it, it can distort your sense 
of balance. I think this goes back to my ru- 
ral roots, and that I’ve had this arm’s-length 
distance between my personal self and my 
career. Because I’ve never dreamed about 
becoming a singer. It’s not totally pragmatic 
but I feel fairly grounded. 


Your momentum came to a grinding 
halt with the tragedy that befell Ronald, 
Richard and Gregory, I can’t imagine 
how you get over something like that, 
if you ever do. But what finally got you 
back working on An Ancient Muse? 


The gap was actually quite a goodly 
time. But it wasn’t as much in the music 
industry. We set up the water safety fund, 
which wasn’t a quick thing. We had to set 
up a charitable enterprise, we set up an 
advisory board, we needed to get to know 
all the players in the water safety arena, 
like the Coast Guard, the Red Cross, and 
so on. Then we had to set up an application 
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process, whereby people could apply for 
money, and we reviewed it and so on. So 
that was a project unto itself. 

Then in 2000, a schoolhouse was made 
redundant, and I madly stepped in and 
purchased the property to save it from 
demolition, and then helped guide it into 
its next incarnation, which has become a 
family centre. I’m the owner and operator 
of a family centre in downtown Stratford. 
That took a lot of work. We had to do a 
lot of public consultations, renovate up to 
code, then put in staff, policies, procedures, 
protocols, and all the rest of it. 

So that was like another few years, and 
even by 2003 or so I was already trying to 
set myself out on the road of doing research 
for the next recording. I know that I’d been 
to Mongolia, China, Morocco, and just 
taking into account that I don’t have a tra- 
ditional manager, and I run a lot of things 
myself, it just took that long of a time to do 
the research, the writing 


g, 
and before we know it it was 2006 or 2007. 


and the recording, 


So it was actually quite busy. I’m sure from 
the outside, people think, ‘Oh, she’s over 
there swamped with grief.’ I’m not able to 
say that there wasn’t a lot of grief —there 
was a lot of grief—but we were also ex- 


tremely busy. 


How did your initial interest in music 
develop? 


I always wanted to be a veterinarian, and 
I always say that music chose me rather 
than me it. My grandmother played a bit of 
piano, but beyond that there was really very 
little music around the house. But I was 
very, very lucky with the town that I grew 
up in in southern Manitoba. I had a music 
teacher, a piano teacher, who also led a 
children’s choir in the community —and at 
a very high level. She also, with a man who 
came to be my Grade 10 English teacher, 
wrote an operetta, and they would get some 
people from the Royal Winnipeg Ballet to 
come out and teach us how to dance. 

So their creativity was really extraordi- 
nary in a town of 3,500 people. It was a sort 
of Anglo-Saxon-come-German-Mennonite 
community, so there was a lot of music. | 
participated in this, but I also participated 
in sports, and a variety of activities. When 
I finished my Grade 12, I entered into the 
Department of Agriculture at the University 


QKA 


of Manitoba, and it was in that year that 
there were a variety of overtures to me 
professionally that I knew I would always 
wonder how far I could go with a music 
career. So I parked my agricultural studies 
to pursue this. When I look back, I shudder 
about when I quit my university education. 
But at the time it seemed to be worth it. 
Thankfully, my parents didn’t give me a 
great deal of grief. I don’t know if I would 


have been that brave. 
So why the harp? 


I think it was just that when I heard some 
of the Celtic music, I thought I would 
really like to find and play one myself. So 
that was really it. And it’s a very forgiving 
instrument, you don’t actually have to play 


very well to make it sound good. 
How do you now look back on Elemental? 


I’m quite proud of it. We recorded it 
and mixed it in a little studio in a barn up 
the road. It’s interesting when one looks 
back as objectively as one can, to study 
the trajectory of their own capability and 
imagination. Even on The Stolen Child | 
was weaving in the sound effects of horses 
and the hounds, and trying to come up 
with the imagery again. I think this whole 
propensity was nurtured by working in the 
theatre in Stratford, or working with docu- 


mentary films for the National Film Board. 


I’ve always gone into the studio with a lot 
of imagery in my mind and that the instru- 
ments and the melodic lines have been like 


a paint brush. 


Did you hear The Waterboys’ version 
of The Stolen Child? 


I loved it. 


What, besides a good story, does a 
poem need for you to turn it into music? 


Strong imagery. And then you have to 
deal with a bunch of very pragmatic details 
like are the words simple? Are the phrases 
structured in a way that it makes sense to 
sing? But the first criteria is, is the language 
strong? Is the imagery strong? So when I 
think of, let’s say, The Highway Man, it has 


stunning imagery. 


It’s such a famous poem, too. Did you 
have any trepidations setting it to music? 


Oh, yes. I mean, the greatest trepidation 
is feeling like the poet did such a master- 
ful job, I'd hate to do anything to detract 
from it. I think that the idea when you start 
collaborating, even if it is with dead poets, 
it’s the same type of approach you do with 
film, or theatre, that you’re there to support 
the story, the dramatic structure. You’re not 
there to steal focus. Sometimes the words 


or the concept or the story are trashed by it. 


= | 
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Lund makes the smartest country around, ye 
miraculously never stops the brown-liquor-fuelled 


and tastefully compiled, Three 


i nou; Ui) 
| Score & Ten is not so much a box-set, more a 
table heart-beat of a nation. party. * 
— Three Score & Ten: Page 49 | — Corb Lund: Page 53 


Various Artists 
Three Score & Ten: A Voice To the 
People (Topic Records) 

Like Folkways and Sun Re- 
cords, Topic deserves its iconic 
status as a label. Virtually every 
major artist associated with the 
British folk revival has released 
albums here. And that includes 
Americans Woody Guthrie, The 
Weavers, Pete Seeger, Ramblin’ 
Jack Elliott and Paul Robeson. 
Its English, Irish and Scottish 
roster categorically resounds 
with integral names, the likes 
of Ewan MacColl, A.L. Lloyd, 
Paddy Tunney, Shirley Collins, 
Peter Bellamy, June Tabor, 
Martin Simpson... 

Just consider some of the 
highly influential albums re- 
leased by Topic. Davy Graham 
and Alexis Korner’s 3/4 AD, for 
instance, featured Graham’s in- 
strumental masterpiece Anji—a 
tune recorded by everyone from 
Simon and Garfunkel to Bert 
Jansch. Graham introduced 
the now ubiquitous DADGAD 
tuning to the guitar. There’s 
The Waterson’s Frost and Fire. 
Its incomparable harmonies 
inspired the singing of the likes 
of Steeleye Span and Oyster- 
band. There’s Dick Gaughan’s 
Handful of Earth, voted folk 
album of the decade for the 
*90s by the critics at the pres- 


June Tabor 


tigious U.K. magazine fRoots. 
And then there’s Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs—a work of im- 
measurable depth and quality, 
and the album from which this 
magazine takes its name. 

Of course, Topic also houses 
numerous, priceless field 
recordings of traditional singers 
and musicians, most of whom 
were heard on the prodigious 
20-disc series, The Voice of the 
People. With a cast of Biblical 
proportions, it featured such tra- 
ditional source singers as Sarah 
Makem, Jeannie Robertson, 
Walter Pardon, Margaret Barry 
and Belle Stewart. 

So where is all of this leading? 
Well, Topic Records, founded 
by an offshoot of the British 
Marxist Party, released its first 
10-inch 78 r.p.m. single in 
1939. That landmark recording 
featured The Man That Waters 
the Workers’ Beer coupled 
with The Internationale. Three 
score and 10 years later, Topic 
can now lay claim to being the 
oldest independent record label 
in the U.K., possibly the world. 
And to celebrate this milestone 
anniversary, it has scoured its 
esteemed vaults to compile a 
massive 144-track anthology 
spread over seven discs and 
packaged in a truly impressive 
112-page booklet. 


All of the above aforemen- 
tioned artists put in appearances, 
accompanied by a litany of others 
too long to repeat. Thoughtfully 
and tastefully compiled, Three 
Score & Ten is not so much a box 
set, more a veritable heartbeat of 
a nation. 

—By Roddy Campbell 


The Dardanelles 
The Dardanelles (independent) 

The Dardanelles are a young 
band from Newfoundland 
named after the shortest street 
in St. John’s. They have taken 
the music of The Rock by the 
scruff of the neck, and then 
added a large dash of contem- 
porary influences for good 
measure. The band members 
are currently Kate Bevan-Baker 
(fiddle, vocals), Andrew Dale 
(banjo, bouzouki), Rich Klaas 
(percussion), Tom Power (gui- 
tar, banjo, vocals), and Aaron 
Collis (accordion). 

This album mainly fea- 
tures traditional music from 
Newfoundland and Ireland, 
along with a few tunes by the 
likes of Emile Benoit and Jerry 
Holland. They play with great 
commitment and verve as is 
apparent right from the opening 
track, a stirring rendition of 
Benoit’s The Breakdowns. 

Apparently they have been 
packing them in at shows all 
over their island home, and they 
have definitely succeeded in 
reproducing the energy of a live 
gig with this fine recording. 


— By Tim Readman 


Samantha Robichaud 
Collected (Independent) 

Samantha Robichaud is New 
Brunswick’s fiddling musical 
ambassador. Although still only 
22, she already has a lengthy 
list of achievements, including 
appearances at Celtic Colours 
in Cape Breton, Carnegie Hall 
and the Grand Ole Opry. This 
is her sixth CD. It is comprised 
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mainly of original tracks and 
traditionals. There are a few 
well-known tunes, such as The 
Musical Priest (referred to here 
as The Musical Preacher), and 
a set written by the late, great 
Oliver Schroer. Other highlights 
include her own compositions 
Caissie’s Lament and Ladies of 
the Storm, with its subtle organ 
accompaniment. She includes 
one vocal track, the traditional 
song Je Le Mene Bien, Mon 
Devidoir that harks back to her 
Acadian roots. This is a confi- 
dent CD from an accomplished 
young musician. 


— By Tim Readman 


Harry Manx, 
Bread and Buddha (Dog My Cat) 

Harry Manx has earned his 
reputation of bringing together 
the music of India and the 
blues, as well as puns, and with 
this moody album, he does it 
more than ever. 

It’s easy to imagine being in 
the Himalayas when he plays 
the Mohan veena, accompanied 
by the haunting Indian vocals 
of Samidha Joglekar on tracks 
like True to Yourself and The 
Unspoken Quest. But he doesn’t 
forget his blues side, putting 
his National steel guitar on his 
lap and taking us to flat plains 


of Mississippi with Charlie 
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Patton’s Moon Goin’ Down. 
Manx is one-of-a-kind, and 
I’ve always found his albums 
can put me in a trance-like 
zone if I’m not careful. It’s not 
perfect — I could have handled 
an up-tempo cut, and I’m not 
sure if the world needs another 


version of Long Black Veil. 

A word also has to be said 
about the artwork. Karo Design 
of Calgary deserves kudos 
for one of the most gorgeous 
booklets I’ve seen since the 
advent CDs. 

— By Mike Sadava 


John Jones 
Rising Road (Westpark Music) 

After 30-plus years as Oys- 
terband’s vocalist and melode- 
onist, this is Jones’s first solo 
recording. He is assisted by 
Seth Lakeman and Benji Kirk- 
patrick (Bellowhead), as well 
as his Oysterband accomplice 


Alan Prosser and multi-instru- 
mentalist/producer Al Scott. 

The material is a mix of 
traditionals and songs written or 
co-written by Jones. The album 
was inspired by Jones’s love of 
long-distance walking, hence the 
title. The production and playing 
is uncluttered and economical, 
but has plenty of impact. 

The influence of traditional 
music is evident throughout but 
there is also a strong contempo- 
rary flavour here, reminiscent 
of REM and U2 in their more 
acoustic moments. Jones is 
in fine voice throughout and 
easily glides between singing 
styles, from folk to rock and 
back again. One of the many 
highlights is Polly On the Shore 
which features a strange and 
sinister sounding hummed 
backing vocal arrangement. A 
strong and assured recording. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Pride of New York 
Joanie Madden, Brian Conway, Billy 
McComiskey and Brendan Dolan (Compass) 
For once the use of the term 
super group to describe this 
top-class Irish-American quar- 
tet is not an exaggeration. Just 
in case you are new to this area 
of music, fiddler Brian Conway, 
button accordionist Billy Mc- 
Comiskey, flute and whistle 
player Joanie Madden, and 
piano player Brendan Dolan 
are legendary award-winning 
exponents of Irish traditional in- 
strumental music, and cut their 
teeth in the Irish session scene 
of their native New York City. 
Many of the tunes on this CD 
are strongly connected with 
NYC, stemming as they do 
from the playing of stalwarts 
such as Sean McGlynn, Joe 
Burke and Paddy O’Brien. It 
really doesn’t get any bet- 
ter than this. All I can say is 


pour yourself a Guinness or a 
whiskey and invite your friends 
over. But make sure you move 
the furniture and pick up the 
rug— you'll need plenty of 
room to dance! 

— By Tim Readman 


The Robert Cray Band 
This Time (Nozzle Records) 

Devout fans of Robert Cray’s 
silky vocals and sizzling guitar 
licks will not be disappointed 
with this latest release. 

The predominant theme here 
is relationships: those treasured, 
those headed for the rocks and 
those that have crashed against 
the perilous, jagged shore. 

The nine tracks on this disc, 
mostly written by Cray and his 
band mates Jim Pugh (key- 
board), Richard Cousins (bass 
guitar) and Tony Braunagel 
(drums), will all resonate with 
Cray loyalists. 
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But there are no unexplored 
seas being charted here, no 
risks taken, which is sad in a 
way. Cray is a superior guitarist 
and has a singing voice to envy 
but he never seems to stretch 
outside his comfort zone. You 
wonder what the man would 
be capable of if he would oc- 
casionally change tack, even 
just a little. 

Cray himself might get a thrill 
from tempting fate along a 
hazardous coastline. 


— By Doug Swanson 


Sam Baker 
Cotton (Music Road) 

Terrorists exploded a bomb 
in the train carriage Sam Baker 
took to Machu Picchu, Peru. It 
killed seven people and left him 
so severely injured he ought 
to have died. Rehab’ was long 
and painful but creative writing 
and music helped his recovery. 
And at the age of 47 he played 
his first open mic in Austin, 
TX. Four years later he released 
his debut album, Mercy. Pretty 
World followed in 2007. And 
now Cotton completes one of 
the most outstanding bodies of 
work produced this past decade. 

From the striking, grey, self- 
created cover art, mounted on 
the usual plain, white back- 
ground, to the muted vocal 
delivery and largely austere yet 
precise acoustic arrangements, 
Cotton varies little in presen- 
tation from its predecessors, 
albeit a baffling electric rework- 
ing of Palestine II retitled 
Palestine I. And yet there’s a 
start-to-finish consistency of 
quality here that surpasses his 
previous efforts. Baker’s clever 
and impressive eye for lyrical 
detail shines ever so brightly 
on such salt-of-the-earth, dirt- 
under-the-fingernails tales as 
Signs, Mennonite, Snow and 
the title track. The characters 
here pick cotton by hand, wear 
pearl button shirts, and stand 


on street corners with card- 


board signs that say “I Need 
Shoes”. The strength of these 
songs are clearly grounded in 
their austere reality. Yet Baker 
even tastefully turns Woody 
Guthrie’s Whose Going to Shoe 
Your Pretty Foot into a declara- 
tion of women’s independence 
on Whose Gonna Be Your Man. 

An all-round contender for 
album of the year, this, make no 
mistake. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Tinariwen 
Imidiwan: Companions (Outside) 

From deep out of the southern 
Sahara desert comes this superb 
release, their fourth, from 
what may seem an unlikely 
band of musicians. A nomadic, 
rebellious Tuareg conglomer- 
ate plays a renegade brand of 
African music that has as much 
to do with Mali and Middle 
Eastern music as it does North 
American blues. Banned in 
Algeria and Mali for their po- 
litical content, Tinariwen—led 
by Ibrahim Ag Alhabib and a 
rotating cast of what amounts 
to an extended musical fam- 
ily—have replaced traditional 
instruments with guitars and 
drums, marrying their love for 
Marley, Santana and Led Zep to 
longstanding African traditions. 

The absolute solitude of their 
homeland, coupled with politi- 
cal persecution and a climate 


of injustice, has given birth 

to a new blues, given that the 
blues was birthed in Africa long 
before it was appropriated by 
American practitioners. The 
resulting anger and frustration 
translates to a highly emo- 
tional body of work while the 
culmination of many influences 
results in a truly delectable 
world fusion. 

The vocals are raw and 
trancelike —half-spoken in na- 
tive dialect, the song structures 
simple, if not repetitive, the 
muscular, often droning electric 
guitars occasionally hint at funk 
while clapping, hand drums and 
background vocalists complete 
a haunting, somewhat hyp- 
notic picture of this seemingly 
romantic lifestyle of life on the 
run. Except that the pain that 
drives it is real, the net result 
being all the more impactful. 
This hour-plus set includes a 
bonus DVD of band interviews 
and select performances. 

— By Eric Thom 


Madagascar Slim 
Good Life Good Living (Independent) 
Madagascar Slim has a 
revolving musical personality, 
holding down key roles in Tri- 
Continental, the African Guitar 
Summit and backing Ndidi 
Onukwulu— branding him as 
much a folk and roots artist as 
dedicated blues man. However, 
Good Life Good Living seems 


Reviews — 


the ultimate expression of who 
he is as an artist, comfortably 
fusing his Malagasy roots with 
the blues-rock guitar that origi- 
nally inspired him to play. 

Aptly titled, Slim seems at 
peace with his musical progress 
and the relaxed feel as he melds 
Malagasy tradition with that of 
mainland Africa and beyond 
that is a joy to hear. The fact 
that Slim plays the majority of 
parts himself is all the more 
an accomplishment, given the 
musical aura of togetherness 
that seems to lift off the disc to 
embrace the listener. 

From the buoyant title track, 
giving focus to Slim’s under- 
stated vocal ability (with an 
uncanny resemblance to Peter 
Gabriel), to the feel-good vibe 
of Boribory, embellished with 
Slim’s atypical guitar muscle, 
he’s more than at home with this 
release. Other highlights include 
the stunning instrumental Neny 
Malala, a heartfelt, impassioned 
dedication to his mother, ably 
demonstrating Slim’s Malagasy 


Madagascar Slim 
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New Releases From 
Meta4 Music 


ASANI 


The Juno, CAMA and APCMA nominee’s 
sophomore release is a bold new chapter 
from a vocal group that’s performed for the 
Queen and the Dalai Lama. Produced by 
Zappa percussionist Ed Mann. 


“Their music is infused with First Nations drumming and 
chant, but it goes well beyond that with the sounds of 
folk, blues, a bit of jazz and the soulful insistence of 
traditional spirituals. The three singers aren't afraid to 
hurl their words at complacency.” 


— John Terrauds, The Toronto Star 


Www.asaniorg 
ANDREW 
MCPHERSON 


After taking his Eccodek project up the European 
World Music Charts, and a blowout performance 
on last year’s Juno Awards broadcast, McPherson 
goes back to his songwriter roots, delivering a 
“chamber folk” gem. 


“Intimate, occasionally rapturous and never less than 
quietly riveting.” — Scene Magazine (London) 
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Juno nominee, winner of both CAMA Album of the 
Year and CFMA Aboriginal Songwriter of the Year 


honours, Wayne is back with an album that's already 
making noise in Europe (where he recently toured). 
Digging into his roots through the acoustic blues, this 
Johnny Ellis-produced release is destined to build a 
whole new fan base, 

“Wayne Lavallee is a superb storyteller, a gifted singer and a 
guitarist par excellence... | don’t know if the spirits haunted these 
sessions, but there is magic in every song.” — X-ROADS (France) 


www.waynelavallee.com 


Distributed in Canada by Outside Music. www.outside-music.com 
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finger-picking gifts. 

You'll hear a certain 
sadness in his collabora- 
tion with Bill Bourne on 
the bittersweet Take Me 
Home, marred only by a 
simulated flight scenario, 
but a beautiful song, none- 
theless—as is its reprise. 
The energetic Socialize 
provides another power- 
ful glimpse into Slim’s 
creative abilities, its laugh- 
ing, intertwined guitar 
lines and David Byrne-like 
delivery more than memo- 
rable. Good life? Good 
living? Good record! 

— By Eric Thom 


Jay Linden 
Under the Radar (independent) 
Under the Radar is a 
fitting title. After being 
active on the Ontario 
folk scene in the early 
Seventies, Linden took a 
hiatus that lasted sev- 
eral decades. He finally 
released Satchel, his debut 
album, in 2006, and now 
there’s a follow-up. Linden 
has a very pleasant and 
relaxed style, one that is 
redolent of Tom Rush after 
he discarded some of his 
blues inclinations. While 
most of the album consists 
of originals, Linden also 


offers a distinctive cover 


of Townes Van Zandt’s 
Snake Song, on which 
he accompanies himself 
on the Cumbus saz, and 
two songs by Willie P. 
Bennett which also feature 
unusual accompaniment. 
The breaks on What's the 
Matter With You, for ex- 
ample, a song that Bennett 
himself never recorded, 
feature the nose flute. 

Under the Radar closes 
with That Lucky Old Sun, 
a song that Linden admits 
to having loved for over 
fifty years. This album isn’t 
going to turn the Canadian 
folk scene on its head but 
it’s a very respectable 
effort by an artist who is 
finally living up to the 
promise of his younger 
days. One of the session 
musicians is Jay’s younger 
brother Colin, who also 
produced. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Samba Toure 
Songhai Blues: Homage to Ali 
Farka Touré (Riverboat Records) 

Samba Touré is a protegé 
of the late Ali Farka Touré 
and Songhai Blues repre- 
sents his continuation of 
AFT’s legacy internation- 
ally. As such, the record is 
a much more unabashedly 
“Ali” record than any of 
Vieux Farka Touré’s (VFT 
being AFT’s son; ST is 
unrelated to either) releases 
which are strongly influ- 
enced by rock, reggae, and 
remix culture. Where Vieux 
Farka Touré has taken the 
template created by his 
father beyond the blues and 
into more western waters, 
Samba Touré sticks closer 
to home with a heavily 
acoustic sound incorporat- 
ing gnoni, sokou, calabash, 
and talking drums. 

His songs take in such 


typical Malian subjects 
as warnings to men about 
the wiles of women, the 
benefits of hard work, and 
poverty. That said, even 
if you don’t understand a 
word you will be enrap- 
tured by Touré’s trance- 
like workouts and any fan 
of Ali Farka Touré’s music 
will find much to appreci- 
ate here. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Ox 
Burnout (Weewerk Records) 

When you consider 
Americana, you might not 
think of Sudbury, Canada. 
Obviously you’ ve not 
heard Ox. Burnout, their 
seven-track EP moves for- 
ward with such grace and 
subtlety. Mark Browning’s 
voice is vibrant with a 
reedy character that blends 
well with the full-bodied 
instrumentation. Burn- 
out is both lyrically and 
musically strong, blending 
cohesive images with the 
well-placed accompani- 
ments of banjos, violins, 
and harmonicas. It also 
has a loose and inviting 
quality. With its open-aired 
*70s folk-rock resonance, 
Burnout is a damn good 
listen. 

— By Phil Harries 


Joe Louis Walker 
Between A Rock and the Blues 
(Stony Plain) 

JLW has long since 
established his reputation 
as an elite practitioner and 
guaranteed himself a place 
in the pantheon of blues 
greats, so it’s no surprise 
that this disc gets off toa 
scorching start. The speak- 
ers are set sizzling with 
I’m Tide, and each suc- 
cessive song pours more 
fuel into the mix until the 


whole room is ablaze. 
Impeccable guitar work, top- 
tier vocals and rock-solid rhythm 
have merged into a memorable 
album that becomes more trea- 


sured with each listening. 


The track Jf There’s A Heaven, 


recorded at Kevin Eubanks’s 
studio with the man himself sit- 
ting in, burrows into your core 
and grabs hold. Duke Robillard, 
who produced this outstanding 
release, sits in on JLW’s cover 
of his own Tell Me Why, to 
superb result. 

The liner notes offer the usual 
hyperbole about this being “a 
modern blues masterpiece”. In 
this case, the claim is totally 
justified. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Corb Lund 

Losin’ Lately Gambler (New West) 

Corby Lund’s new record is 
an enjoyable country milestone. 
First off, it has to be one of the 
only charting albums to boast 
two songs about veterinarians. 
Each is uniquely humorous, the 
first about scoring ketamine— 
special K as the druggies call 
it—the second gruesomely 
detailing the day-to-day of a 
farm vet. In this Woodie Guth- 
rie-styled talking blues number, 
Lund lists the tribulations of 
a calf: branding, tagging and 
castration, then buoyantly an- 


nounces, “Welcome to the world, 


buddy!” It’s an out-loud laugh. 
His sixth disc, the debut on 
Austin’s New West Records, 
Losin’ Lately Gambler also 
dives deeper into Lund’s 
personal life than he’s ever 
allowed. Alberta Says Hello is 
no metaphor— it’s a heartbreak- 
ing nod to his ex-girlfriend 
and business partner Deb, who 
rode shotgun with him since his 
punk-metal days. I teared up 
when I first heard it; still do. 
Like a rare Canadian novel- 
ist, Lund amazingly freshens 
up the Prairie setting these 11 


new songs inhabit, saluting 
Saskatchewan, dissing “horse 
shit,” reminiscing about his 
steer-riding youth and even 
humanizing a pipeline terrorist. 
It’s less maudlin than his last 
visit, but its singalong anthems 
are smarter as he lights candles 
for Guthrie, Willie P. Bennett, 
Marty Robbins and Waylon 
Jennings. Impeccably backed 
up and crisply produced, Lund 
makes the smartest country 
around, yet miraculously never 
stops the brown-liquor-fuelled 
party. Solid. 

— By Fish Griwkowsky 


Dentdelion 
La Tondeuse (Roues et Archets) 
Dentdelion (Dandelion) is a 
true family affair: Dana Whit- 
tle, Claude Méthé, and daughter 
Béatrix Méthé being three-fifths 
of the group, and Denise Levac 
and son Colin Savoie-Levac 
comprising the other two-fifths. 
Collectively the senior players 
in the group have an amazing 
breadth and depth of experience 
within Quebec’s folk traditions; 
past appearances include groups 
such as Ni Sarpe Ni Branche, 
Entourloupe, Jeter Le Pont, and 
Manigance. The younger Méthé 
and Savoie-Levac bring a fresh 
outlook to the table and the 
boundless enthusiasm of youth. 
The result is exhilarating. Le 
galant noyé, for example, 


\ 


\ 
Lynn Miles 


Corb-Lund 


positively bubbles with good 
feeling and energy, as does La 
tondeuse, the opening reel; 

and even on a slower song like 
La belle prisoniére there is a 
warmth and relaxed confidence 
to the singing and playing that 
welcomes listeners of all ages 
and languages. 

As this is only the second 
Dentdelion recording in 14 
years (their first was made by 
Whittle and Méthé in 1995), 
we can only hope for more 
from this group before another 
decade has passed! 


— By Richard Thornley 


Lynn Miles 
Black Flowers Volumes | & 2 (True North Records) 
Black Flowers Volume I & 2 
— the first two of three volumes 
— reduces Lynn Miles’ previ- 
ously recorded material down 
to an essential acoustic guitar 
or a piano. These two discs also 
introduce songs she wrote but 
never recorded before. Actually, 
she wants to re-record almost all 
of the 600 songs she’s written. 
And it is with great anticipation 
we await Volume 3 because | 
and 2 are very, very good. 


Stripped-down versions of 


previously orchestrated songs 
are always a gamble and the 
results are often up for debate. 
But a good song is a good song 
and can stand up to any treat- 
ment. And Lynn Miles writes 
good songs. Her haunting voice 
has always been her main call- 
ing card. 

So please get a copy and com- 
pare versions to previous re- 
cordings. And if you’re a Lynn 
Miles virgin, these versions are 
a wonderful introduction to a 
terrific singer-songwriter. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Rory Gallagher 
Crest of a Wave: The Best of Rory Gal- 
lagher (Eagle Records; 2-CD set) 

A few other two-CD compila- 
tions of the late Irish guitar- 
meister have been released 
in recent years so Crest of a 
Wave, which draws from 11 
Gallagher studio albums, isn’t 
indispensable. It’s nonetheless 
a good compilation that spans 
a good portion of the career 
of one of the most notable 
blues-rock artists in the history 
of the genre. A more compre- 
hensive overview would have 


also included material from 
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Taste, Gallagher’s group from 
the ’60s, as well as some tracks 
from his various live albums, 
which are among Gallagher’s 
very best. Those familiar with 
his work are bound to lament 
the fact that some of their 
favourite tracks were left out. 
Cradle Rock from the Tattoo 
album (1973) is just one that 
comes to mind. The 24 tracks 
have withstood the test of time’ 
and the annotation offers a good 
summary of the artist. Ide- 
ally, however, Crest of a Wave 
should sit on the shelf next to a 
few of the man’s live albums. 
— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Maria Muldaur & Her 
Garden of Joy 
Good Time Music for Hard Times (Stony Plain) 

Way back in the early *60s at 
the time of the American folk 
revival, Jim Kweskin made 
news by reintroducing the fun 
elements of jug band music, 
some 30 years after its original 
popularity. Yet he expanded 
upon the definition by add- 
ing odd instrumentation and 
covering and re-interpreting the 
unexpected. 

Maria D’ Amato was a 
member of this group, as was 
her one-time husband, Geoff 
Muldaur. Revisiting this music 
is, audibly, a labour of love for 
Muldaur, who is joined by John 
Sebastian, David Grisman, Dan 
Hicks, Taj Mahal and original 
Kweskin jug player Fritz Rich- 
mond—each bent on helping us 
all through hard times with this 
highly animated, lighthearted 
music. It works wonders as a 
salve. And, as much as Muldaur 
can tend to push the kitsch 
envelope a little too hard, the 
exceptional music grounds her 
and provides an undeniably 
uplifting backdrop to a very 
timely idea. 

From its Dixieland twists to 
fiddle-fired traditional fare like 
Sweet Lovin’ OL’ Soul, Muldaur 


and company reclaim the same 
fun atmosphere that made the 
original jug band revival so ir- 
resistible. Her duets with Hicks, 
especially, prove a highlight 
and serve as a reminder that 
music of this calibre can have a 
greater effect than merely mov- 
ing you to tap your feet. 

— By Eric Thom 


Trevor Tchir 
Sky Locked Land (independent) 

Listening to this album, I can 
almost believe that Trevor Tchir 
is sitting in my living room, 
perhaps playing a house concert 
with his friends. 

This Edmonton-based song- 
writer has created a work that 
is very accessible, yet never 
fails to retain my interest over 
its 11 tracks. Tchir, whose day 
job is being a doctoral candi- 
date in political theory, writes a 
lot about Canadian places and 
themes without even a passing 
reference to trains or building 
the Rideau Canal. He sings of 
the Newfie oilsands worker 
whose heart is still in the Ava- 
lon Peninsula, the razing of the 
arena in Sault Ste. Marie where 
Wayne Gretzky played junior 
hockey, the tragedy of his 
ancestors being snookered off 
their prairie farm. My favourite 
is Beneath the Mountain Ash, a 
tale of young love and the pain 


of saying goodbye. 


With his friendly, slightly 
gravelly voice and tasteful 
backup from his friends and the 
occasional ringer like Shannon 
Johnson, Tchir’s name should 
become known in some of those 
places he writes about. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The String Sisters 
Live (Compass Records) 

The String Sisters are An- 
nbjgrg Lien (Norway), Catriona 
Macdonald (Shetland), Liz Car- 
roll and Liz Knowles (U.S.A.), 
Mairead ni Mhaonaigh (Ireland) 
and Emma Hardelin (Sweden). 
They first played together at 
Celtic Connections in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 2001 when Mac- 
donald assembled some of her 
favourite fiddlers. Their debut 
concert was a huge success and 
led to them being invited back 
the following year. 

It wasn’t until 2005 that Lien 
took the initiative and invited 
them to tour her homeland. This 
performance was recorded at 
the Drammen Theatre during 
that tour and is now available 
to North American audiences 
courtesy of the good people at 
Compass. The backing band 
features Tore Bruvoll (guitar), 
Conrad Ivitsky (double bass), 
James Mackintosh (drums), 
and David Milligan (piano). 
Any fan of fabulous fiddling, 
lovely arrangements and beauti- 
ful singing will be in heaven 
when they hear this. Well worth 
checking out. 

— By Tim Readman 


Sue and Dwight 
Little Child Big World (independent) 

Little Child Big World reflects 
Sue and Dwight Peters’ travels 
in Ethiopia, Uganda and 
Malawi in 2007. Kevin Quain, 
who also plays bass, piano and 
accordion on the disc produces 
and achieves a nice clean sound 
which showcases the duo’s 
pleasant harmonies. The songs 
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Maria Muldaur 


have perhaps a little too much 
of that relentlessly optimistic 
“lets-save-the-world” vibe for 
this critic’s taste but the playing 
is clean and professional and, 
overall, it’s not a bad effort. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Bill Whelan and The 
Irish Chamber Or- 
chestra conducted 
by David Jones 

The Connemara Suite (Compass Records) 

Bill Whelan has a pretty 
impressive resume, includ- 
ing a Grammy award for his 
Riverdance CD, and production 
and arranging credits for such 
heavyweights as U2, Van Mor- 
rison, Kate Bush and Planxty. 
The Connemara Suite was com- 
missioned by the Irish Chamber 
Orchestra and includes perfor- 
mances by traditional musicians 
such as fiddler Zoe Conway. 

As you'd expect from that de- 
scription, it combines classical 
music with Irish music, includ- 
ing fiddling, singing, lilting and 
dance percussion. It is a trilogy 
of pieces: Inishlacken, Carna 
and Errisbeg, all of which have 
been performed separately and 
are now brought together for 
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the first time on this recording. 
The inspiration for the suite 
is the landscape, sea and sky 
of West Galway, the island 
of Inishlacken, the mountain 
of Errisbeg and the Gaeltacht 
village and long peninsula of 
Carna. This is truly a beauti- 
ful musical journey, with each 
piece strongly evoking the 
place that inspired it. 
— By Tim Readman 


Paolo Nutini 
Sunny Side Up (Atantic) 

A bit of a guilty pleasure, 
Paolo Nutini. The 20-year-old 
former chip shop assistant’s 
debut, These Streets, sold in 
excess of a million copies. And 
Sunny Side Up clearly deserves 
to duplicate that success. Musi- 
cally, it’s all over the map joy- 
fully encompassing ska, classic 


Memphis soul, folk, jitterbug 


“An exuberant and infectious sound... 


» 


Powerful and moving! 


— Mike Hill, Mariposa Folk Festival 
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jazz, country. . .as it flows 
seamlessly along brimming 
with Nutini’s self-assurance and 
easy going charm. 

And then there’s his barmy 
voice. It sounds like he gargles 
with the glass scraped from the 
sawdust-floor of some blessed 
combination of a shebeen, 
speakeasy 
and honky 
tonk. There’s 
a sentimental 
side to this Scot, 
too, and none 
more appar- 
ent than on the 
utterly gorgeous 
Growing Up 
Beside You and 
the somewhat 
twee, Simple 
Things. But fair 
play to him, he 


convincingly 


breathes new life into a re-write 
of the traditional folk chestnut, 
It Takes A Worried Man to Sing 
A Worried Song (Worried Man). 
It’s all a refreshing blast that 
ought to warm even the coldest 
of hearts. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


John Gorka 
so dark you see (Red House Records) 

With so dark you see John 
Gorka remains at the top of his 
game. This recording show- 
cases all the good facets of his 
skills—singing, songwriting, 
guitar and banjo. He delivers 
eight excellent original songs 
and a couple of very nice 
instrumentals. Where no monu- 
ments Stand, an original tune set 
to a poem by William Stafford, 
produces stunning results: it is 
one of most moving antiwar 
songs I have ever heard because 
of the very surprising and origi- 
nal approach it takes. 

He fearlessly delivers 
wonderful covers of songs by 
Utah Phillips, Robbie Burns 
and Michael Smith. It’s a great 
package from an artist who’s 
found the zone— yet again. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Geoffrey Gurrumul 
Yunupingu 
Gurrumul (Justin Time/Skinnyfish) 

The very category of world 
music often sets the stage for 


something requiring patience on 


the part of the listener, no mat- 


ter how adventurous they may 
feel. Listening to this release is 
like slipping into a hot tea on a 
cold day. 

Yunupingu possesses one of 
those otherworldly voices that 
is nothing short of breathtaking, 
each soft, gentle composition 
sending a chill down your spine. 
The good kind of chill. Like one 
continuous, gentle lullaby, the 
12 tracks on this album revolve 
around the delicate caress of 
Yunupingu’s high, arresting 
vocals, accompanied by little 
more than gut-stringed guitar, 
heavenly harmonies and the oc- 
casional bow of a double bass. 

Lyrics are sung in Galpu, 
Gumatj, Djambarrpuynu and 
English. Blind since birth, 
Yunupingu clearly taps into a 


higher consciousness to deliver 


this state of aural euphoria, the 


focus clearly 


or CD Baby 
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on his 
mesmerizing 
voice and 
the back- 
ground vo- 
cals of those 
around him. 


His use of 
native lan- 
guages and 
relatively 

sparse ar- 

3 rangements 
further free 


the listener to concentrate on his 
truly ethereal vocals. 

Hailing from Elcho Island off 
the coast of Australia’s North- 
ern Territory, Yunupingu origi- 
nally contributed to the popular 
Yothu Yindi band before releas- 
ing this powerful solo debut. 
More interesting might be the 
fact that it doesn’t follow the 
norms of traditional Aboriginal 
music, avoiding overt political 
messages and the more typical 
high-energy instrumentation. 
Yunupingu, instead, reveals a 
softer, gentler side of Aborigi- 
nal existence which is destined 
to find an enthusiastic response. 

— By Eric Thom 


Same Latitude As Rome 
The Faerie Queen & Other Stories (Independent) 

The Faerie Queen & Other 
Stories is the third CD from this 
Ontario collective, who make 
their home in Essex County, 
in Canada’s southernmost tip, 
hence the name of the band. 

Frequently topical and largely 
descriptive, this latest release 
has its moments both fairl and 
foul. Long Winter In Canada is 
a nice track but this critic had a 
problem with the few obvious 
rhymes: “My email is down, 
my cell phone won’t work, 
somebody on the bus just called 
me a jerk,” and some clichés 
like “On the low side of life 
there ain’t no easy way, there’s 
no black and white just shades 
of grey.” Apart from these 
minor irritations, it’s a pleasant 
enough disc. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Doug Cox 

Make a Better World (Northem Blues) 

Doug Cox 

Without Words (Black Hen) 

Doug Cox said that slide 
guitar is all about “the notes 
between the notes,” so it makes 
sense that he would be attracted 
to Indian music, with its bends 
and slides. On Make a Better 


World, he has again teamed up 
with satvik veena player Salil 
Bhatt, to perform unique takes 
on everything from ragas to an 
extremely hypnotic version of 
Dan Hicks’ / Scare Myself. 

This, the second in the Slide 
to Freedom series, is also a 
worthy introduction to John 
Boutte, a fine New Orleans jazz 
singer and for Cox, another 
great collaborator. Boutte, Cox 
et al, put new life into Amazing 
Grace, with tabla, satvik veena 
and of course, slide guitar. 

As the title suggest, With- 
out Words is an instrumental 
compilation that shows both 
Cox’s versatility and the range 
of musicians he has performed 
with over the years. They 
include Tony Trischka, Sam 
Hurrie, John Reischman, Todd 
Butler, Salil Bhatt, April Verch 
and Tony McManus. And he 
has tackled a wide scope of 
covers on the resophonic, from 
the Beatles to Weather Report. 

While there are no words on 
the album, there are vocals of a 
sort — some crazy growling at 
the end of a hopped-up version 
of Duke Ellington’s Caravan. 
But for the most part Cox lets 
a shaped stainless steel bar or 
a glass tube do the talking with 
the usual eloquence. 

—By Mike Sadava 


The Chieftains 
Live At Montreux 1997 DVD (Eagle Eye 
Media) 

Capturing the band at their 
peak, before Martin Fay 
stopped touring in 2001 and the 
death of Derek Bell in 2002, 
this concert presents what prob- 
ably would have been a typical 
show at that time. The featured 
cuts are mostly from the albums 
The Long Black Veil (1995) and 
Santiago (1996). There’s guest 
spots from Galician musician 
Bea Riobo, singing and playing 
the gaita (Galician bagpipe), 
guest fiddler Martin Murray, and 


Celtic dancers Donny Golden 
and Cara Butler. As usual with 
The Chieftains, the musicianship 
is impeccable and the atmo- 
sphere relaxed. The audience 
at Montreux is enthusiastic and 
quite vocal and Eagle Eye Me- 
dia’s camerawork is sharp and 
professional, the editing brisk 
and appropriate to the music. 

Like most of these Montreux 
packages, there’s nothing in the 
way of extras but the point is to 
showcase a slice of time and a 
single concert, and it does that 
admirably. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 
A Family Christmas (Putumayo World Music) 
As the title suggests, this 
is a family-oriented disc, 
upbeat and jaunty, full of light 
entertainment but also packed 
with some pretty impressive 
musicianship. Martin Sexton’s 
Holly Jolly Christmas is fun 
but has some pretty good guitar 
and horn-like scat singing. Big 
Bad Voodoo Daddy’s Is Zat 
You Santa Claus hits a lighter 
tone than Brian Setzer’s (which 
is downright scary) but has a 
swinging horn section and a 
nice guitar solo. Leon Red- 
bone’s Let It Snow sports some 
great Hawaiian-ish slide work 
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and fine honky-tonk piano. 
Likewise, the mandolin work 
on Sam Bush’s Sleigh Ride 

is top flight. Here We Come 
A-Wassailing has a genuine 
antique Celtic feel along with 
Kate Rusby’s great voice. 

As always with Putumayo, 
there’s a great mix of styles, 
from the klezmer/Tex-Mex 
of Brave Combo’s Jolly Old 
St. Nick to the bluesy wail of 
Boogie Woogie Santa Claus 
featuring Angela Strehli and 
Maria Muldaur with the Christ- 
mas Jug Band, to the New 
Orleans/Oktoberfest beer hall 
polka Lars Edegran with Big Al 
Carson. The whole disc amply 
demonstrates that you can be 
fun, light and seasonal and yet 
not sacrifice craft and dynamite 
musicianship to lame sentiment 
and saccharine musical clichés. 


— By Barry Hammond 
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Reviews 


Kris Kristofferson 


Kris Kristofferson 
Closer To The Bone (New West) 

Like Willie Nelson and John- 
ny Cash before him, age has 
affected Kris Kristofferson’s 
voice. But, unlike Nelson and 
Cash, the bare bones push-the- 
voice-to-the-front-and-show-it- 
in-all-its-ragged-glory method 
of production that worked 
for those artists doesn’t do 
anything for Kristofferson. He 
just sounds like an old guy who 
can’t sing very well. It’s not so 
bad on a single song but over a 
whole disc it just gets irritating. 

This package has two discs 
— one recorded in the studio 
and the other live in Dublin in 
2008. He can still write a good 
song but maybe he should pass 
them to someone else to record. 
The adoring fans, of course, 
will still come out to see the 
man—and with good reason 
for his long history —but even 
Frank Sinatra with all his ego 
knew when to retire. 


— By Barry Hammond. 


Joshua Cockerill 
The Trick With Your Heart I’m Learning 
To Do (independent) 

Every now and again an al- 
bum jumps up and grabs you by 
both ears and won’t let go. This 
release, despite its awkward 
title, is one of those—and a 
first-off for a too-young-to- 
be-this-talented, transplanted 


Calgarian. Cockerill delivers 
an even dozen original songs, 
each unapologetically hook- 
laden, guitar-driven and equal 
parts country to rock-pop. 

The opening Dance With You 
deserves constant airplay given 
its upbeat splendor, Cockerill 


serving notice that the creative 


juices flowing through his veins 


have only begun to boil. 

Boasting a rich, melodic voice 
beyond his years, his guitar 
instincts, combined with the 
technical bite and roots smarts 
of co-producer David Baxter, 
set the stage for a collection of 
near-anthemic songs. Toss in 
brilliant pedal steel contribu- 
tions from Burke Carroll, taste- 
ful harmonies, and Cockerill’s 
own Neil-like harmonica and 
you begin to get the picture. 

From “big ass country songs” 
like the breathtaking All You 
Need To Break Your Heart (with 
stirring background vocals from 
Angela Hilts) to the muscu- 
lar Bartender, Cockerill has 
taken one giant leap beyond the 
bars to craft a highly mature, 
astutely arranged debut that’s 
simply too good to be missed. 
At the same time, as suggested 
by Blue Eyed Prairie Sky, he’s 
managed to remain loyal to his 
Albertan roots, injecting heart 
and home into his handiwork 
for added authenticity. 

— By Eric Thom 


Dolly Parton 
Live From London CD & DVD (Dolly Records) 

Dolly Parton presents an 
extreme vision of femininity 
that is exaggerated and genuine. 
In some ways, she’s to an earlier 
generation what Stevie Nicks is 
to the 1970s: some sort of image 
of an idealized woman, yet a 
singer-songwriter of surprising 
depth within that image. Her 
voice has inspired hundreds of 
singers, including contemporary 
artists like Alison Krauss. 

This set is on Dolly’s own 
label and website, dollyparton- 
music.net, and contains both a 
live CD and a DVD recorded in 
London, England, in 2008. The 
English fans obviously love her 
and Dolly pleases her audience 
on both discs, trotting out the 
hits from all periods of her ca- 
reer: Jolene, Coat of Many Col- 
ors, Islands in the Stream, The 
Grass Is Blue, 9 to 5, and other, 
newer songs, some specifically 
poking fun at her image, like 
Backwoods Barbie. 

There’s a reason this woman 
is a legend. It’s a terrific set and 
a great concert. DVD extras 
include interviews with her 
backup singers, hairdresser, 
manager, creative director, and 
British promoter. There’s also a 
sound check where she interacts 
with the band, camera and 
lighting crew and her manager, 


and a meet-and-greet session 


with local contest winners 
and the people who’ ve helped 
arrange the show in Britain. A 
pretty terrific package. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Matt Epp 
Safe or Free (independent) 

On his previous album, Or- 
phan Horse (2008), Matt Epp, 
a Winnipeg-based artist when 
he’s not on the road, came up 
with a few songs that were 
especially memorable. On Safe 
or Free, his fourth album and 
the first that he has had a hand 
in producing, he has come up 
with a more consistent work 
both in terms of material and 
production. This Old House, 
the opening track and one of 
two songs that feature Eliza 
Gilkyson on backup vocals, 
makes clever use of analogies 
to express love. They Wont 
Find the Bodies, one of two 
tracks that have Brandy Zdan of 
Twilight Hotel on harmonies, is 
a haunting song that isn’t meant 
to be tongue-in-cheek, at least 
based on the video that was 
made of the song. Follow Me, 
one of two songs that feature 
Amelia Curran, is another track 
that shows off Epp’s knack for 
strong melodies. The album 
closes with J Am the Wind, a 
beautiful track with an eerie 
arrangement that, in view of his 
restless nature, the singer could 
adopt as his signature song. 


— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Jason Plumb and the 
Willing 

Wide Open Music — Songs for Saskatchewan 
(SoccerMom Records/Wamer Music) 

Prairie boy and Saskatch- 
ewan’s song laureate Jason 
Plumb, with his band the Will- 
ing, has released Wide Open Mu- 
sic — Songs for Saskatchewan, 
which features commissioned 
pieces, new tunes, and live 
versions of songs from Plumb’s 


previous life with the Waltons. 
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Wide Open Music — Songs 


for Saskatchewan is a poetic 


compilation about the people, 
places and the province that Ja- 
son Plumb loves and calls home. 
Paint the Whole World Green 
was a commissioned cheer song 
for the Saskatchewan Roughrid- 
ers football team and the 
album’s title song, Wide Open, 
was a promotional song for the 
Saskatchewan Tourism Board. 
Wide Open Music is a beautiful 
postcard of prairie life. 

— By Phil Harries 


Dave Gunning 
We're All Leaving (independent) 

This Pictou County, NS, 
songwriter owes a great deal 
to last year’s Celtic Colours 
Festival’s experiment that 
locked him, James Keelaghan, 
David Francey, Karine Polwart, 
and Rose Cousins in a house for 
a week to write songs together. 
All are well-represented on this 
record, as they were on James 
Keelaghan’s latest release, 
House of Cards. 

Methinks it’s time to track down 
the other participants’ releases, 
judging by the terrific co- written 
works presented here. 

Truly, Dave Gunning’s great 
track record remains unbroken 
and unsullied with this record- 
ing. It’s a great collection from 
a musician who continues to 
grow and thrive. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Andy Swan 
Andy Swan’s Ottawa (Kelp Records) 

It’s rare that an album with 
such a low-key approach turns 
out to be so memorable. Andy 
Swan’s voice is not the type to 
demand attention but his songs 
are enveloped in engaging 
arrangements that tastefully 
embrace elements of country, 
pop and folk. Swan and his 
musicians have come up with 
a collection of songs that hold 
one’s attention in spite of the 


fact that a leisurely pace is 
maintained throughout. 

As its title indicates, Brian 
Jones is a heartfelt ode to one 
of the great tragic figures of 
rock. You Got the Diamonds 
(I Got the Shaft) doesn’t quite 
sound like the classic country 
song that the title evokes. The 
Sound of Snowflakes Falling 
has a Zen-like title but the 
mellowness of the arrange- 
ment doesn’t subtract from the 
song’s appeal. With an eye on 
the market, and commensurate 
production values, Can I Pay 
You With Sunshine? could have 
been a hit in the halcyon days 
of the genre known as sunshine 
pop. Andy Swan’s Ottawa is one 
of those low-profile gems that 
deserve to be noticed. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Downchild 
I Need A Hat (Linus) 

Downchild has long reigned as 
Canada’s premier (jump) blues 
band and, like most age-old 
institutions, you don’t expect to 
hear much from them in terms 
of something fresh. On the oc- 
casion of their 40th anniversary, 
you'd be mistaken as J Need A 
Hat delivers their patented good 
times with renewed vigour, re- 
juvenated by some great guests 
and still driven, largely, by the 
ever-effervescent Chuck Jackson 


Dave Gunning 


Downchild 


and the overall chemistry you’d 
expect from the genre’s most 
accomplished players. 

The title track comes off as 
a bit of a novelty but there’s 
nothing funny about tracks 
like Somebody Lied, with a 
blistering Colin James guitar 
solo and the added wallop of 
Wayne Jackson guiding an 
already brilliant horn section. 
Donnie Walsh’s slide work on 
Rendezvous proves he can get 
off the couch when he wants 
to while Down in the Delta 
showcases Jackson’s vocal (and 
harmonica) chops as it permits 
the band to take a proper bow, 
just behind Michael Fonfara’s 
masterful piano support. Like- 
wise, his B3 strengths tower 
over the slippery, slow blues of 
Time To Say Goodbye. One of 
the best tracks is the instrumen- 
tal closer E/ Stew, proving that, 
above all and after all these 
years, nobody can cook quite as 
well as Downchild. 

— By Eric Thom 


Ruth Notman 
The Life of Lilly (Mrs. Casey Records) 
Ruth Notman is a young 
singer-songwriter from Not- 
tingham, England. She has 
been performing on the East 
Midlands folk circuit since she 
was 13 years old. Threads, her 
first album, garnered fantastic 
reviews. Expectations for this 


release were understandably 
high, after such an auspicious 
debut, and The Life of Lilly 
does not disappoint, with its 
mix of original, traditional and 
cover songs. 

The first thing to hit me was 
THAT VOICE. Sometimes it is 
uncannily close to that of one 
of her idols, Sandy Denny, but 
it has a flexibility and fruitiness 
that makes it quite unique. Her 
choice of material is unerring 
in its quality. There’s a great 
version of Fairport’s Si Tu Dois 
Partir, a jaunty take on Buffy 
Sainte-Marie’s Johnny Be Fair, 
a chilling reading of The Cruel 
Sister, a gorgeous rendition 
of Waters of Tyne, while the 
title track shows off her gift for 
storytelling. 

Kate Rusby, after listening to 
The Life of Lilly, remarked, “I 
was just totally blown away”. 
Me too, Kate, me too. 

— By Tim Readman 


Ruth Notman 
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Hardly Strictly Bluegrass Festival. 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco: 

Oct. 2-4 

By Peter North 


Leaving one’s heart in San Francisco con- 
tinues to be an easy thing to do if one has 
spent any time absorbing the sounds that 
are served up at the annual Hardly Strictly 
Bluegrass Festival. 

Having recently put the cap on the ninth 
edition of the festival that would be best 
described as a “feastival”, Hardly Strictly 
can boast of lineups that set the bar at 
ridiculously impressive heights. 

The realized dream of one extremely 
wealthy Warren Hellman, the three-day 
event brought together such a wealth of mu- 
sical talent that certain frustrations go hand 
in hand with the string of magical memories 
roots music fans find themselves packing 
away as they leave Golden Gate Park. 

Some 250,000 music fans descended on 
the beautiful and well-maintained venue on 
both Saturday and Sunday of the festival. 
Moving about the six stages on the site, 
fans caught performances from, for starters, 
pioneers of bluegrass and old-time country 
music like Earl Scruggs, Doc Watson, 
Ralph Stanley, and Hazel Dickens. Then 
there was the contingent of the aforemen- 
tioned pioneers’ most devoted disciples, 
including Emmylou Harris, Ricky Skaggs, 
Tim O’Brien, Claire Lynch, Marty Stuart, 
Laurie Lewis, plus another battalion of 
rabble-rousing upstarts led by Old Crowe 
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Medicine Show and Drive By Truckers. 

Those dozen names are just a sampling 
from the talent pool, which included 
everything from the blues of Boz Scaggs— 
who was surrounded by an all-star band 
that included James Cotton and Jimmie 
Vaughan—to the soothing African sounds 
of Amadou and Mariam. There were the 
acoustic melting pots of The Duhks and 
The Darrell Scott Band, which produced 
streams of instrumental fireworks, and the 
plugged-in musical muscle of Little Feat 
and the Bay Area’s resurrected Latin rock 
masters, Malo. 

In all, 75 acts made for frequent coin 
tosses that would decide whether one 
would soak up the well-crafted songs of 
either Marshall Crenshaw or Eliza Gilkyson 
early in the day, or force one to take a pass 
on Steve Earle and Robert Earl Keen in 
order to hear the bluegrass meets gospel 
meets honky-tonk concoction that make 
Marty Stuart’s shows such brilliant broad- 
band affairs. 

As for highlights from what is a bril- 
liant list, about 15,000 other fans made the 
Sunday pilgrimage to the banjo stage where 
the iconic Doc Watson appeared early in 
the afternoon with guitarist, friend, and set 
guide David Holt. 

At 86 years of age, the North Carolina 
native remains incredibly engaging and 
vital, and still exhibits his innate ability to 
seamlessly stitch together so many wonder- 
fully distinct styles from the Americana 
music mosaic. 


With the spunk of someone half his age, 


Watson cruised through a set that moved 


Doc Watson 


from Pete Seeger to the Gershwins, Sonny 
Terry and Brownie McGhee to Merle 
Haggard, and Mahalia Jackson to Merle 
Travis and Eddie Arnold. All the material, 
of course, stamped with Watson’s personal- 
ized sense of phrasing, an understated yet 
powerful perspective on dynamic, and a 
joy-filled love for his gifts and those who 
created the deep well of song from which 
he draws. 

The set, presented to the masses with 
nature’s perfect production values of a 
clear blue sky and the warmth of a perfect 
autumn day, encapsulated all that is the 
foundation of the dense and timeless 
Americana songbook. 

Setting up the deftly and brilliantly 
articulated performances of tunes like 
Workingman’s Blues, Summertime, Sittin’ 
On Top of the World, or Any Old Time was 
Holt, who gently prodded Watson for the 
perfect anecdote to introduce a piece. 

As Guy Clark reminds us in his song 
Dublin Blues, with the line, “And I have 
seen the David, I’ve seen Mona Lisa too, 
and I have heard Doc Watson sing Colum- 
bus Stockade Blues,” this wise wizard of 
the six-string acoustic guitar is one of the 
great artists walking the planet. 

Hats off to Warren Hellman, who serves 
this festival up as a gift to the city of San 
Francisco, and music fans from all over 
the continent who have made their way 
to Hardly Strictly for nine years now. It is 
without question one of the most positive 
and enlightening cultural events of our time. 
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let us toast 


They neither know of night or day, 

They night and day pour out their thunder, 
As every ingot rolls away, 

A dozen more are split asunder. 

There is a sign beside the gate, 

“Eleven Days” since a man lay dying, 
Now every shift brings fear and hate 

And shaken men in terror crying. 


The molten rivers boil away, 

A fiery brew hell never equaled. 

To their profits the bosses pray, 

And Mammon sings in his grim cathedral. 
His attendants join the choir, 

And heaven help us if we’re shirking, 
Stoke the furnace-altar fire, 

And just be thankful that we’re working! 


The eetotan aie Dick era once said that for every thousand songwriters you Beeden a thousand interpret- 


the al- migh - ty do - 


Do this, then charge the hoppers high 

Lest you endure the foreman’s choler 

Do this, then drain the tankards dry 

And let us toast the almighty dollar 

That keeps us chained here before the fire 
Where heat and noise set the weak a-quaking. 
At the siren’s infernal cry, 

The open hearth sets the ground to shaking. 


Do this, then, raise the babies high 

And make them shriek with love and laughter! 
Do this, then, kiss your woman’s eyes 

And raise a song unto the rafters! 

Wash the steel mill from your hair, 

Heap the table ‘til it’s creaking, 

‘Nor let terror enter there 

And in the hearth set the glasses breaking. 


Nathan Rogers 


ers; otherwise, when the writer of the song dies, the song dies along with them. To cultivate an interest in quality folk- 


songs Penguin Eggs prints a score sheet in each issue. Here we’ve included Stan Rogers’s The Puddler’s Tale as re- 


corded by his son, Nathan, on his wonderful new album The Gauntlet. It’s available through Borealis Records at www. | 
borealis.com. Much thanks to Nathan who very kindly allowed us to print it here. And much thanks to John Minter, 


who, as always, deserves our eternal gratitude for transcribing the notes with the usual grace under pressure. 
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Le Quartier Francais 


Les Poules a Colin 


Le futur de la musique traditionnelle 
queébécoise semble bien assuré 
grace a l’emergence de la jeune 
formation Les Poules a Colin. Tony 
Montague explore le poulailler consi- 
dérable de ces oiseaux adolescents. 
Oeufs frais! C’est prét! Lisez tout! 


ip e talent des membres des Poules a 
Colin est précoce, c’est le moins 
qu’on puisse dire! En effet, ce sont tous des 
adolescents et la plus jeune, Béatrix Méthé, 
chanteuse et joueuse de violon, vient juste 
de féter ses 14 ans en octobre. Avec leur 
son neuf et folk, leur virtuosité ainsi que 
leur compositions originales, Les Poules 
ont créé une vague d’effervescence dans 
tout le Québec. Le nom du quintette tire son 
origine d’une chanson traditionnelle trés 


populaire, La Poule a Colin, enregistrée par 


nombre d’artistes, notamment Les Freres 
Labri et La Bottine Souriante (sur Tout 
comme au jour de |’An et En Spectacle). 
C’est histoire d’un poulet qui s’aventure 
dans la cour du voisin, se casse les reins 
sur une fourchette et, miraculeusement, 
finit par nourrir une paroisse enti€re, curé 
compris. Ce dernier aime tellement la sauce 
qu’ il trempe toute sa main dedans et oublie 
de dire la messe, causant ainsi bien du dépit 


aux vieilles dames «qui en avaient vraiment 
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besoin». Un classique dans le genre conte 
du terroir, qui se déroule dans la Belle 
Province d’antan. Et quand Béa, Eléonore 
Pitre, Sarah Marchand, Marie Savoie-Levac 
et son plus jeune frére Colin eurent besoin 
d’un nom pour le groupe qu’ils formaient, 
la volaille merveilleuse, cinq fois répétée, 
apparut dans leur mémoire collective, 
comme sur un plateau d’argent. 

«Nous sommes bons amis depuis que 
nous sommes jeunes», dit Béa, qui, 
comme les autres membres du groupe, est 
originaire de la région de Lanaudiére, a 
quelques 80 km au nord de Montréal. «Les 
parents de chacun d’entre nous participent a 
la scene traditionnelle et folk ici 4 Qué- 
bec. Nous avons joué ensemble pendant 
longtemps, mais |’idée de former un groupe 
est venue au départ d’Eléanor [guitare, 
chant] et de Marie [clavier, basse, chant] 
lors de notre passage au festival Mémoire 
et Racines en 2007»; en voyant de jeunes 
musiciens jouer sur scéne, elles ont pensé 
en elles-mémes : «on pourrait faire ¢a nous 
aussi. Et c’est ce qu’on a fait.» 

Mémoire et Racines est devenue la plus 
grande célébration de musique tradition- 
nelle québécoise au Québec, et le fait que le 
pére d’Eléanor soit le directeur du festival, 
Gilles Pitre, n’a pas nuit non plus. Mais 
Les Poules ont plus que justifié la confi- 
ance qu’on avait mise en eux. Depuis, elles 
ont joué dans plusieurs festivals réputés, et 


cette année, elles ont empoché le premier 


prix au tres compétitif festival Jeunesse et 
Tradition dans le Vermont. «La musique 
qu’on joue est un mélange de plein de 
choses, en fait», dit le multi-instrumentiste 
Colin, 16 ans, qui joue de la mandoline, du 
banjo tenor, de la guitare et tape du pied. 
«Chacun de nous apporte ses influences, 

ce qu’on a appris, ce qu’on a aimé. Béa 

a une formation en musique classique et 

les trois autres filles étudient toutes le jazz 
au cégep, ce qui fait que c’est ce genre de 
couleurs qu’elles raménent. Pour ma part, 
je suis plus orienté sur le traditionnel». II 
est inhabituel que le musicien d’un groupe 
traditionnel québécois joue du banjo, un in- 
strument plutot pergu comme un instrument 
ancien ou irlandais, destiné au bluegrass. 
Mais lune des caractéristiques des Poules 
est leur ouverture aux autres sons et aux 
autres scenes folk. 

«Ma mére [la guitariste Dana Whittle] est 
états-unienne», dit Béa. «Elle m’a fait con- 
naitre pas mal de chansons et de mélodies, 
certaines de son cru. Je pense que la pre- 
miére chanson que nous avons interpretée 
était une reprise de Annabel par The Duhks, 
un groupe qui nous inspire tous.» 

Colin — qui cite John Doyle, Keith Murphy 
[Nightingale], Christy Lee [Nickel Creek], 
Michel Bordeleau, et le Belge virtuose au 
banjo, Guy Donis, comme étant ses influ- 
ences principales — intégre dans le groupe 
son interprétation des éléments anglais. 

«Nous jouons tout ce qui nous attire. 

Le répertoire folk québécois est constitué 
en grande partie de chansons a répondre, 

et il n’y a pas beaucoup de chansons qui 
sont un peu plus mélancoliques et qui 
racontent une histoire. Aussi, nous adorons 
|’ harmonisation, et c’est une caractéristique 
majeure de la musique traditionnelle améri- 
caine, moins présente au Québec. Pour ce 
qui est du banjo, j’aime son son et c’est un 
instrument qui a une bonne attaque!» 

Ironiquement, ce sont Béa et Colin, les 
plus jeunes musiciens du groupe Les Poules, 
qui sont les plus «hot» sur scene. Les deux 
sont également membres du quintette tradi- 
tionnel Dentdelion, comprenant la maman 
de Colin, la fltiste Denise Savoie-Levac,et 
les parents de Béa, le joueur de violon 
Claude Méthé et la guitariste Dana Whittle. 
Le groupe, composé de deux familles, a fait 
une tournée aux Etats-Unis, s’arrétant dans 
nombre d’endroits, ainsi qu’au Canada, en 
France et au Danemark, et a sorti son dernier 


album cet été : La Tondeuse. 

«Les chansons ont fait l’ objet de plusieurs 
arrangements quand je me suis joint au 
groupe», rapporte Colin. «C’est une expéri- 
ence vraiment fantastique que de faire 
partie de Dentdelion. Ca me permet de 
découvrir toutes sortes de nouvelles choses 
sur mon instrument, que j’ai l’occasion 
de mettre en pratique quand je monte sur 
scéne. Aussi, faire partie du groupe m’a 
permis d’avoir une bonne formation sur la 
maniére dont les choses fonctionnent en 
concert comme en studio.» 

Pour l’heure, Les Poules a Colin n’ont pas 
d’album, mais elles prévoient en enregis- 
trer un sur |’étiquette Roues et Archets, au 
début de l’année prochaine, si tout va bien, 
et si elle regoivent leur subvention. Entre- 
temps, elles s’occupent a créer et a préparer 
le matériel qui leur servira. C’est Colin qui 
écrit principalement les airs, bien que les 
autres y contribuent aussi, et il y a aussi une 
piece, Aprés la pluie, qui fut composée par 
tous les membres — ou enfin... presque tous. 

«Eléanore a composé un vers et elle m’a 
demandeé d’écrire quelque chose a partir de 
ca. C’est ce que j’ai fait et ma soeur s’est 
mise au piano et nous avons trouvé une mé- 
lodie ensemble, et Sarah, qui est aussi une 
multi-instrumentiste [guitare, piano, violon, 
bodhran et chant], a ajouté son grain de sel. 
Nous avons tous ajouté notre mot, a part 
Béa qui, a ce moment, dormait sur le divan! 
Elle a ajouté son mot plus tard...» 

Béa et Colin sont trés bons amis, mais 
elle n’accepte pas tout sans rien dire. 
«Colin n’a jamais de titres dignes de ce 
nom pour ce qu’il écrit parce qu’il ne sait 
pas d’ou vient son inspiration. Alors il 
arrive avec n’importe quel vieux machin 
et parfois ca peut devenir vraiment bizarre. 
Nous avons décidé qu’il fallait que nous 
approuvions son titre avant qu’il ne soit ac- 
cepté. Nous prenons soin de ne pas donner 
une mauvaise impression du groupe.» 

Pour le trés prolifique Colin, l’inspiration 
peut venir a tout moment, bien que pré- 
férablement, et quelque peu paradoxale- 
ment, elle ait tendance 4 le visiter tard le 
soir, Ou 4 n’importe quel moment ou il se 
sent crevé. «Les mélodies se présentent 
souvent a moi quand je suis fatigué. Parfois, 
je joue de la musique pour m’endormir. Une 
fois, alors que je jouais pour cette raison, il 
m’est venu quelque chose de si fort que ¢a 
m’a totalement réveillé!» 
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Pour ce qui est des fanatiques de folk 
endormis, et des directeurs de festival cana- 
dien en particulier, ils sont en droit de réver 


aux Poules a Colin et a un futur rose. 


Rite de passage 


Alejandra Ribera pense a son premier 
album-cabaret Navigator NavigateHer. 
Des Beatles aux boléros, elle chante 
en trois langues et va a l’église pour 
adorer Billy Connolly. Lark Clark at- 
territ sur la planéte Ribera. 


lejandra Ribera parle de sa récente 
apparition au concert reprenant les 

chansons d’Abbey Road a Toronto. Apres 
avoir considéré Martin Tielli et Serena 
Ryder, les organisateurs ont choisi Alejan- 
dra pour chanter «I Want You» lors du trés 
en vue hommage a John Lennon. «C était 
tellement surréel de rencontrer les autres 
chanteurs! J’étais la avec Sarah Slean et 
Steven Page (j’écoute leurs disques depuis 
le secondaire). J’étais tellement nerveuse 
que je ne pouvais pas manger. Mais ce qui 
m’intimidait le plus, c’était l’°ensemble 
instrumental. Il n’y a pas de niaisage avec 
eux. Ils sont juste tellement bons, j’avais 
tellement peur! Lors de la pratique, il fallait 
chanter en leur faisant face et je n’arrétais 
pas de me dire «ne vomis pas sur la section 
des violoncelles, c’est tout ce qui compte...» 

Cette révélation risque d’étre une surprise 
pour les fans d’ Alejandra qui vont réguliére- 
ment la voir a la Cameron House a Toronto 
et assistent a ses spectacles énergiques 
et stylisées. C’est dans ce lieu que Molly 
Johnson, Justin Rutledge et plusieurs autres 
créérent leur premier engouement et c’est 
un lieu fantastique pour Alexandra, ot elle a 
pu développer ses chansons et profiter de la 
chance de jouer réguliérement devant public. 

«Je joue avec les mémes gars depuis 
environ un an. J’ai rencontré mon joueur de 
piano dans un groupe cubain dans lequel je 
jouais. Je lui ai dit que j’avais besoin d’une 
section rythmique et il m’a répondu : “C’est 
parfait parce que mes colocs sont batteur 
et bassiste, donc je vis dans une section 
rythmique.” Nous nous sommes rencontrés 
quand j’ai enregistré mon album Naviga- 
tor NavigateHer, et depuis, le groupe a pris 
comme du jello.» 

Le fait d’avoir a décider quoi mettre sur le 


premier CD a permis a Alejandra de passer 
au peigne fin son répertoire, tres varié. 


Navigator NavigateHer fut monté comme 


introduction a ce que |’on entend lors des 
spectacles. Tout y est représenté, on passe 
du jazz cubain aux romances style Tom 
Waits. J’ai choisi les exemples les plus ex- 
trémes et j’ai essayé de les faire cohabiter.» 

Si on |’écoute sans savoir, il possible de 
penser qu’il y a deux ou trois chanteuses 
sur album. Il y a l’Alejandra qui chante 
en frangais, trés différente de celle qui 
chante en espagnol, et le rapport poétique 
de sa propre psyché (Des étoiles de papier 
se déplient au-dessus des gratte-ciels gris, 
criant viens a la maison, l’univers n’est pas 
Si petit de nos jours) qui est lui aussi livré 
dans un style tres différent. 

«Les gens font des commentaires vrai- 
ment bizarres comme : “C’est comment 
sur ta planéte?” ou “Tu es clairement trés 
étrange, j'adore ca!”. Maintenant que je fais 
davantage de musique, je me sens naturelle; 
tout résonne parfaitement. C’est de cette 
fagon que j aimerais parcourir la terre, en 
me sentant toujours comme ¢a.» 

Comment classifierait-elle sa musique? 
«Cabaret est un terme utile, qui englobe le 
buffet diversifié de mon écriture et de ma 
production. Je serais du genre 4 argumenter 
que c’est de la musique pop, parce que tout 


Alejandra Ribera 
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cela, c’est de la musique populaire pour moi. 

«Par ces différentes voix, je rends hon- 
neur aux voix qui sont a l’intérieur de moi 
et a l’intérieur de nous tous, et qui ont 
besoin d’étre exprimées. Je crois qu’il y a 
beaucoup de situations ot les choses que 
nous ressentons n’ont pas d’espace pour 
étre montrées. Le plaisir d’aller au fond 
de ses sentiments, c’est d’espérer que les 
gens s identifient a l’énergie de la chanson, 
quelle soit peur, jalousie ou frustration et 
que cela leur serve.» 

Le «navigateur» d’ Alejandra connait 
sans aucun doute bien son chemin au 
travers des romances latines enfumées; et 
son traitement du boléro cubain «Veinte 
Anos» évoque une nostalgie habituellement 
éveillée par les chanteurs d’une génération 
précédente. Prenant en considération son 
nom espagnol, et le fait que son pére soit 
argentin, je demandai a Alejandra quelle fut 
sa premiere langue. 

«Je suis née a Toronto, mais nous avons 
déménagé en Argentine quand j’avais envi- 
ron deux ans. J’ai entendu depuis ces cas- 
sette que ma mere faisait. On se tenait dans 
la cuisine et ma mere appuyait sur “record” 
sur le radiocassette, et elle me parlait, et elle 
chantait avec moi. Ensuite, elle envoyait ses 
cassettes a sa famille au Canada. Sur cer- 
taines cassettes, je parle d’abord en espagnol 
et sur d’autres, je parle principalement en 
anglais et pas du tout en espagnol. 

«D’une certaine facgon, l’espagnol est 
ma premiére langue, mais nous sommes 
revenus apres un an et je l’ai perdu. Mainte- 
nant, je ne parle que l’anglais.» Ce qui 
m’améne a parler du tatouage sur le poignet 
d’ Alejandra : «escuchame», expression esp- 
agnole signifiant «écoute-moi». Cela a-t-il 
rapport avec sa carriére en musique? 

«Non, c était pour me rappeler d’ écouter 
mon corps et de ne pas trop rester dans ma 
téte. “Escuchame”’, c’est un des premiers 
mots que j’ai entendu, selon mes souvenirs. 
Tu sais, comme quand tes parents te disent 
“Ecoute-moi!”. Cette expression m’est plus 
familiére en espagnol. 

«Jaime les tatouages. J’aime le fait qu’ils 
puissent marquer la fin d’un accomplissement, 
comme un rite de passage. J’espére en étre 
couverte quand je serai une vieille dame.» 

Alejandra est nettement inspirée lorsqu’elle 
pratique |’art de composer des chansons. Lors 
d’une période difficile de sa vie, elle s’est as- 
sise au piano et a composé Songsmith, le titre 
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Le Quartier Francais 


étant en l’honneur de Ron Sexsmith. 

Ah! comme j’aimerais étre paroliére / 
pour construire un cocon fait d’accords / 
parce que lorsqu’enveloppée dans un vers 
parfait / il n’y a point de souvenir qui ne 
puissent t’échapper. 

«En ce moment, j’essaie d’écrire da- 
vantage en espagnol et en francais. Mon 
manque de connaissances de ces langues 
me force a étre plus honnéte et efficace, 
faute de pouvoir étre fleurie.» 

Aprés le lancement de son nouveau CD, 
et le concert qu’elle donne chaque semaine, 
quel est le prochain truc a faire sur sa liste? 

«J’aimerais recevoir du mentorat, pour 
m’épanouir et développer mes talents 
de nouvelles fagons. J’ai fait beaucoup 
d’exploration de mon c6été, mais mainten- 
ant, rendue a ce point, j’aimerais avoir un 
guide. Il se peut que ce soit par le biais d’un 
producteur, de qui je pourrais apprendre en 
travaillant. Dans la création, mon objectif 
est d’apprendre de nouvelles choses. 

«Il s’est produit un changement majeur 
pour moi dans les quelques mois passés : j’ai 
soudainement de l’aide. On lit sur l’industrie 
de la musique qu’il sont tous des requins, 
mais je ne suis tombée que sur des personnes 
fabuleuses qui ont dit : «laisse-moi t’aider.» 

C’est humour original et spontané 
d’ Alejandra qui a marqué la fin de notre 
conversation : «J’aimerais devenir célébre 
seulement si ga me permet de rencontrer 
Billy Connolly un jour. J'adore ce mec. Je 
voue un culte a Billy Connolly quand je 


vais a l’église, c’est fréquent.» 


Dentdelion = 


Dentdelion 
La Tondeuse (Roues et Archets) 

Dentdelion est une véritable affaire de 
famille : Dana Whittle, Claude Méthé 
et leur fille Béatrix Méthé forment les 3 
cinquiémes du groupe, tandis que Denise 
Levac et son fils Colin Savoie-Levac com- 
pletent les 2 cinquiémes restants. Ensemble, 
les ainés du groupe possédent une feuille 
de route impressionnante en matiére de folk 
traditionnel québécois. Ils ont joué entre 
autre dans des groupes tels que Ni sarpe 
ni branche, Entourloupe, Jeter le pont et 
Manigance. 

Les plus jeunes, Méthé et Savoie-Levac, 
apportent des points de vue nouveaux 
ainsi que |’enthousiasme sans borne de la 
jeunesse. Le résultat est euphorisant. «Le 
galant noyé», par exemple, pétille d’énergie 
positive, tout comme le reel «La tondeuse», 
la premiere piece de l'album, et méme 
«La belle prisonniére», une chanson plus 
lente, dégage par le chant et par le jeu des 
musiciens une confiance chaleureuse et 
détendue, invitant un public de tout age et 
de toute nationalité. 

Puisque c’est seulement le second enreg- 
istrement de Dentdelion en 14 ans (leur pre- 
mier fut enregistré par Whittle et Méthé en 
1995), nous pouvons seulement espérer que 
le groupe nous fasse don de quelqu’autre 
chanson avant que la prochaine décennie 
ne s achéve! 


— Par Richard Thornley 
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quadrille d'André Savoie (2é partie) 


trad/André Savoie 
A 


Violin 


+ OO = Ornament freely 


Voici deux piéces du violoneux Acadien André Savoie que vous pouvez retrouver sur le dernier disque du groupe 
«La Part du Quéteux». A mon avis, la premiére est trés certainement une adaptation "Canadienne Francaise" 
d'une piéce Irlandaise. Pour la deuxiéme, faites particuli¢rement attention a l'ordre d'exécution des parties. En 
effet, elles s'enchainent ainsi : ACABC !!! 


Here are two tunes from the playing of the Acadian fiddler André Savoie that you can find on «La Part du 
Quéteux»'S last album. It is my strong belief that the first tune is a French Canadian adaptation of an Irish tune. 
For the second tune you have to be aware of the strange sequence of the three parts. They are played in this order: 
ACABC. 


quadrille d'André Savoie (6é partie) 


trad/André Savoie 
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Pascal Gemme 
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lan Robb 


Sing Out! 


lan Robb makes the case for more 
singable, accessible folksongs 
rather than original material uncon- 
nected to any tradition. 


oddy Campbell wrote an interesting 

| pees in the fall 2009 Penguin 
Eggs, about England’s Whitby festival and 
the high quality of its “off-stage” ad hoc 
music sessions. It was a thought-provoking 
piece, and raises the important question 
of what a folk festival should be and do. 
Coincidentally, I think the question he 
asks—why don’t we have festivals like 
that?—draws the same answer as his ques- 
tion a couple of issues previous (why can’t 
all Canadian music be promoted as success- 
fully as Quebec or Cape Breton music is?). 

The answer in both cases, I believe, lies in 
the music. And that presented by profes- 
sionals at Canadian folk festivals often fails 
to lend itself to participation or amateur 
involvement. There are certainly some no- 
table and noble exceptions to this, and both 
I and they know who they are, but consider 
the following: 

Canadian “folk music” today is domi- 


nated by singers who write their own songs, 
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primarily for their own use in performance, 
with little realistic expectation or even 
aspiration that they will be sung socially, or 
enter into any kind of oral tradition. These 
songs are carefully copyrighted and “mone- 
tized”, with corresponding limitations put on 
their use or modification by others. Fulfilling 
their side of a perverse bargain, their writers 
rarely sing the compositions of others. 

Perhaps because of this reality, many of 
these are not songs designed to travel well, 
to be sung in the shower, to burrow their 
way into ears and minds, re-emerging when 
the time is right at a party or in the pub. 
Without their author and his or her guitar, 
they often seem incomplete. They are often 
so personal, “original” and unconnected 
to any tradition that there’s very little to 
inspire another singer to say, “Yes, I’d like 
to make that song mine”. They are stage 
songs, period. And that’s where they tend 
to stay, with their creators, behind the 
microphone. 

Does that make them bad songs? Not 
really, and often people will give them rapt 
attention. But will they take them home 
and sing them? Probably not. They’re not 
portable in that way. They’re pieces of 
capital-A Art, made to be appreciated but 
not tampered with. In that sense they’re not 
folk songs, and never will be. 

Perhaps this doesn’t matter. It clearly 
doesn’t to many of our professionals and 
presenters. But there are fewer opportu- 
nities for audiences to sing, formally or 
informally, at your average Canadian folk 
festival, than there are at a Maple Leafs 
game. And that’s pitiful. People will be 
inspired to sing if you feed them sing- 
able, accessible songs, and Canadian folk 
performers and those who hire them in this 
country are generally failing to do this. The 
result is that people are forgetting how to 
sing socially, how to enjoy folk music in 
its native state: barefoot and pregnant in 
the kitchen. Indeed, as I write this in late 
November, my copy of the Ottawa Citizen 
declares that the Canadian Folk Music 
Awards “have made great strides toward 
bringing acoustic music out of the kitchen, 
away from the campfire and off the festival 
field”. One wonders where they plan to 
relocate it. 

Going back across the pond to Whitby, a 
quick look at what is “hot” on the English 
folk scene makes it clear that attitudes are 


“There are fewer opportunities 
for audiences to sing, formally 
or informally, at your average 
Canadian folk festival, than 
there are at a Maple Leafs game. 
And that’s pitiful. People will 
be inspired to sing if you feed 
them singable, accessible songs, 
and Canadian folk performers 
and those who hire them in this 
country are generally failing to 
do this.” 


different there. People at the top of their 
game like Eliza Carthy, Kate Rusby and 
Bellowhead sing songs that easily step off 
the stage. This has been true of the cream 
of English folk performers since the folk 
scare of 40-plus years ago. Even when you 
strip away all the raucous and joyous din of 
a Bellowhead arrangement, there is usually 
a good song there to sing, sans guitar, in the 
kitchen or in the pub. 

This is partly because many of these 
songs have been sown and reaped and made 
adaptable by generations of informal sing- 
ers, but even when the songs are new, they 
are informed by tradition and written in 
accessible form by people who understand 
that a song’s success should be measured 
primarily by the number of people moved 
to sing it. There is little of the professional 
conceit which doggedly and exclusively 
chooses self-penned repertoire over the 
sometimes better songs of others. 

The market realities in the U.K. are much 
the same as on this side of the pond. These 
singers are professionals; they make their 
living at music and I’m sure they try to 
“monetize” as much of their work as pos- 
sible, but they do seem to understand that a 
continuing community process of amateurs 
sharing informal music is essential to their 
livelihood. They understand their own role 
as inspirers and nurturers of that process, 
and they understand that these same 
amateurs are often the people who organize 
gigs, volunteer at festivals and feed and 
house touring artists. In short, those who 
make their careers possible. When profes- 
sional singers and their employers lose 
that understanding and stop nurturing that 
process, we stand to lose the folk scene as 
we have known it. 

That’s why what we sing matters. 


Wi BLACK HEN MUSIC orsens 
A tribute to the music of 


The Mississippi 
Sheiks 


Things About Comin’ My Way 
“| knowed the Mississippi Sheiks. 


Yessir. Walked ten miles to see 
them play. They was high-time... 


makin’ them good records, man.” 
— Muddy Waters 
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Featuring I7 all-new recordings by: 
North Mlssissippi Allstars 


John Hammond “His tales strum the sinews _ 


Bruce Cockburn == Things i" oe ari 4 @ that connect heart and 


Bill Frisell “=< About og 
~<= Comin’ : 
Madeleine Peyroux My Way Mississippi 


earth. They champion a time _ 
Sheiks = long past and nurture the 


Kelly Joe Phelps 
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remnants it has left behind.’ 


The Carolina 
Chocolate Drops 
Oh Susanna (with Van Dyke Parks) 
and many more!! 
Produced by Steve Dawson 
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Available at: 


amazoncom 


Amazon, Amazon.com and the Amazon.com logo are registered trademarks of Amazon.com, Inc. or its affiliates. 


Sere tes Sie tae oe ‘ eet 


The music for 
was composed and recorded shortly 
after Oliver was diagnosed with leukemia. 
Of this music he said : | 


“ | used to write a lot of jigs, reels and 
waltzes... But over the years new kinds 
of melodies emerged - more rarefied, 
harder to pin down... There were prayers, 
incantations, whimsies, melismas, 
mysteriosos, heisenbergs, fractal reels, 

- forest blues, blessings... This music is, 
dare | say, more spiritual.” 


Hymns and Hers finds the infinite 
in a simple phrase, a lilting rhythm 
or the gradual expansion of a 
small tune into something without 
limits. 


Also available from Borealis : 
Oliver's CD , and 
a new documentary on DVD, 


_ a film about 
this brilliant musician 
oliver schroet and composer. 


artist and human 
being. The legacy 
of his music and 
nobility of his spifit,.. 
are gifts to all of us.” 


reona MeKennit 
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